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The whole U.S. has been complimenting the farmer for his miracle of food production—23% increase in 


food raised during World War II, compared to only a 5% increase in food raised during World War I. But 
nobody’s said... 
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He, too, has worked a miracle of food processing in this war... with billions of cans of food for the 
home front, and more billions of cans of food for the fighting fronts. And all this in the face of the sever st 
labor shortage in decades! It’s a grand job. Orchids, admiration, and compliments from... 
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Chantenay Red Cored was developed especially for Canners 


ADAPTED! ADAPTED WHAT? 


Adapted to your conditions and the needs of the trade. N.K. & Co. Strain of Red 
Cored Chantenay has been selected and maintained under the [rigorous conditions of 
Minnesota, developing in it the factors needed to withstand adverse soil and weather 
conditions. It is today an outstanding strain for interior color, desirable shape, tonnage 
or yield per acre and clean foliage. For real performance plant N. K. & Co. Strain of 


Chantenay Red Cored. 


A Gull Line of Seeds for Canners 
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® Our British allies were crucially in 
need of liquid ‘‘sunshine’’ — the 
health-giving Vitamin C of oranges. 
Problem: how to ship enough oranges 
or canned orange juice in vessels 
cramped for space. 

The answer? Orange concentrate. 
A single carload of this amazing 
new concentrate in cans equals 30 
carloads of oranges! 

Today it’s helping to boost Brit- 
ain’s health above peacetime levels. 
Tomorrow it will bring Vitamin C to 
millions who don’t want the fuss or 
muss of squeezing fresh fruit. And 
one little 6-0z. can will hold the juice 
of 19 oranges! 

A new process de-waters the fruit 
and reduces the bulk to ¥%th of the 


former volume, leaving a syrup. All 
you do is add 7 parts water, mix, and 
presto—orange juice! 

Soon you'll get this new product— 
along with all the other fine fruit 
juices}you get in cans today. And 
it will‘come in cans—because cans 


protect and preserve. 


‘To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 
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ATTENTION, BUSINESSMEN: —We’ll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 


Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


AGES AID PRICES—One thing which this 
\\ / wt has definitely taught all producers and em- 

ployers is that when labor has the money it will 
buy the products of the plants, and permit those plants 
to run full time with no danger of accumulations or 
subsequent loss-profit prices. It is the simplest of eco- 
nomics that if the consumers have not the money to 
buy the goods which the plants produce, the products 
of those plants, or of all plants, will pile up in the ware- 
houses or be forced on the market at less than cost to 
produce. That was preached and preached, but there 
continued to be men who said they could uot stay in 
business and pay the wages demanded. Obviously they 
had no right to be in business, (a) because they were 
living by robbing their workers (making their profits 
from the wages they were not paying, by their own 
admission), and (b) they were a detriment to all other 
employers and producers from the indirect price influ- 
ence on all products. 

You see that today in a demand for canned foods that 
absorbs the entire output in a couple of months 
whereas it used to take the full year to get it marketed 
and then a considerable portion of it went into the 
“carry-overs.” Do not ascribe this improvement to the 
“takes” which the Government makes of your packs. 
Of course they play a part, but as a matter of fact the 
increase in your production today over a few years ago 
is much greater than those “takes.” In other words 
you have produced the needs of our armed forces, and 
after Joing so, have produced packs larger than you 
used ‘» do. Figure it out for yourself, and you will 
find t! is so. 


An° in spite of this big increase the demand con- 
tinues ‘ar ahead of supply, and at profitable prices, as 
arulc If there were no price controls those prices 
Woulc: be over the top, and trouble would be here. But 
the se: ret is: the people have been getting good wages, 
have ‘he money, and they are spending it. Whole 
famil'»s come to Baltimore to work in war plants, and 
they :ceived more money per day than they used to 
make a whole month. Now they are dressed better, 
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they are eating better, they are living better than ever 
before in their lives; but when they came to return 
home they found they did not have the snug fortune 
they counted on when they first got their jobs, and 
learned what they would draw down each week. That 
is just human nature. 


And that is why the Government is urging a reten- 
tion of the wage scale into postwar times, as necessary 
if we expect to keep the production up to the point that 
will furnish jobs, and contribute to the national in- 
You are back where you started: if you expect 
production to move along smoothly, at some profit, the 
consumers must have the money to buy it; and that 
means continued good wages. 


conie, 


Fortunately our industry has well learned its lesson, 
and is now asking that it be allowed to pay higher 
wages, if the armed forces and the consuming public— 
which means the world today—expect to get the canned 
foods needed. Actually asking to be allowed to pay 
higher wages, believe it or not, you oldsters! Notice 
that in California piece workers are to get 70c per 
hour, or higher, and of course cannery key men out 


there have been getting well over $1 per hour for some 
time. We are speaking of factory workers. 


NO BONUSES—One step further needs to be taken, 
and that is to outlaw all premiums or bonuses for over- 
time work. Not during the war perhaps, but in normal 
times, time-and-a-half for overtime is a monstrosity. 
When work dwindles down to an average amount per 
factory, that is just enough to keep the force going 
during the day, as the number employed is restricted, 
it would be too much for human nature to resist the 
temptation to hold back on production so as to force 
some overtime, at $1.50 per hour instead of the regular 
$1 per hour, during the day. You know it was done 
before, and it will be done again once we get back to 
normalcy. That is not right for either labor or the 
employers. 


They are now offering a bonus, or inducement pay, 
to workers needed in the armament plants, That ought 
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not to be necessary, especially in view of the very good 
wages being paid regularly in those plants; and just 
how that hits the boys at the front who are suffering 
all manner of hardships, and too many of them giving 
up their lives, at $50 per month, while these workers 
in comfort pull down $75 to $150 per week—Well, it is 
just not democracy, or fair play by any stretch of the 
imagination. 


Similarly how will those feel who have stood the 
heat and the brunt of the hard drive all this time, at 
seeing the new workers doing only their patriotic duty, 
but getting a bonus for their short time help? That 
is one of the things we never have been able to under- 
stand: a firm paying its regular workers $12 per week, 
will take on Holiday or Christmas help for about a 
month or so and pay them $24 per week. Those prices 
are probably higher now, but that used to be the scale. 
Who’s entitled to the top wages, the regulars or the 
part-time workers? 


You will have to begin studying this now, so as to 
be ready for the coming season’s drive, in which you 
are asked to do better, even, than you did this year. 
They are loading the industry down with praise and 
congratulations for the excellent job it did in ’44; and 
then asking for a better record in ’45! 


CROP PRICES—WFA may have had very good in 
tentions in trying to reduce costs to the consumers by 
starting with the growers, and asking a reduction in 
canning crop prices; and in fact the growers on too 
many items had run hog wild and ought to have been 
curbed. But when they attempt to cut prices for can- 
ning crops, canners everywhere just say that it cannot 
be done. The Powers-That-Be had better revise their 
determination, and put the pressure on at other points 
of the growers’ marketings, for canned foods seem to 
be growing more important every day, and we will 
need them in ’45 as never before! And the canners 
cannot do that job unless they have the crops grown 
for them. Canning crops are the best paying crops 
the growers have, since they offer an assured return 
and at good prices, as a rule, but some canning crops 
do require more handling and care, and the labor situa- 
tion scares the growers. Better leave the growers’ 
prices where they were last year, for even then some 
canners will have to work hard to induce the growers 
to contract at those prices. 


Going back to the question of bonuses: some canners 
may learn what a mistake it was to have granted 
bonuses last season, even under the best of intentions. 
’Nuf sed. 


REMEMBER THIS—WEA’s inventory is less than 
$500,000,000 today—about half of what it was a year 
ago, said Lee Marshall in an address last week before 
the National Canners Association. “Any business, in- 
cluding the War Food Administration, can take con- 
siderable pride in the fact that it has cut its inventory 
in two—particularly when this has been accompanied 
by a doubling in turn-over. And when I say inventory 
—TI want to emphasize that it is a working inventory— 


and not a stockpile. We have effectively eliminated 
stockpiling in favor of inventory control. ... As with 
production goals—our inventories have to be kept at 
what we consider safe levels to supply very heavy war 
demands from the allied countries.” 


THEY’RE IN THE MONEY—And if you want evi- 
dence that the canners are super-prosperous take a 
glance at the attendance at each State or local canners 
Convention held to date. The numbers show, but even 
better evidence is given in the personal appearance and 
the manner in which they spend. Lord love ’em, they 
deserve a little recreation after the hard season they 
put in producing the foods our fighting armies need, 
and our people, too. 


But if they can crowd out these local hotels, even in 
Atlantic City, as they are doing, and at prices which 
would have turned them back only a few years ago— 
$14 per day for a single room and bed—etce., what will 
happen at Chicago when the big day comes! Better 
bring a pup tent and a sandwich with you if you are 
coming! 

This past week the express companies had to put an 
embargo on 12 States and numerous cities, until they 
could clear up the blockage. The Government repre- 
sentatives said they had been forbidden to travel be- 
tween Dec. 8th and January 10th. Did you know that? 
That’s how bad the railroad situation is, and after all 
the begging, pleading, urging not to travel unless it is 
unavoidably important. -All who traveled to any one 
of these meetings know what a tussell it is, but they 
grin and bear it. Not so our wounded coming in from 
all battle fronts, and who in humanity’s sake, must be 
moved to hospitals or rest camps without delay and 
ought they not have some comfort? Well, they are 
going to be handled, even if deaf and dumb travelers 
have to be set down at the side of the tracks. That's 
what they say, and that is what they will do, make no 
mistake. 


MORE REVERSE LEASE-LEND—Since war be- 
gan in 1939 Australian factories have supplied 4,402, 
000 jackets, 9,423,000 pairs of pants, 7,901,000 shirts 
and 8,745,000 pairs of boots to Australian, American 
and other Allied service men, reports the Australian 
Information Bureau. Official figures show that output 
has also included 32,170,000 undergarments, 10,283,000 
blankets and 30,255,000 yards of woolen cloth. In the 
last twelve months 33,000 tents, 30,000 tarpaulins, 
1,400,000 pieces of canvas bed equipment and 3,000,000 
other canvas items have also been made for the armed 
forces. All these goods were specially treated to pre 
vent tropical rot. 


This in addition to the enormous amounts of foods 
supplied to our forces in the Pacific, including the col- 
tributions of New Zealand. They are earning our C0! 
tinued gratitude. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


MAXIMUM PRICE REPORTS 


Food processors who price their prod- 
ucts under Pricing Method No. 1 to Sup- 
plement 7, Food Products Regulation No, 
1, are required to file a statement on 
OPA Form 633—2100 of their maximum 
prices with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, that agency announced Dec. 7. 
These statements should be filed in dupli- 
cate with the OPA district office serving 
the area in which the processors’ prin- 
cipal place of business is located. 

Amendment 17, effective December 11, 
1944, provides that the report is to be 
filed on or before December 31, 1944, for 
those products for which the pack was 
started prior to December 6. For those 
products for which the pack was started 
after December 6, the report is to be 
fled within 80 days after the beginning 
of the pack. 

A separate form for each product cov- 
ered by Pricing Method No. 1 should be 
filed, listing the information specified in 
the form for all items of the product. 

The action, OPA said, also provides 
that a processor who refigures a uniform 
maximum price for an item for a group 
of factories shall file a supplementary 
statement within 10 days after that price 
has been refigured. 

(Amendment 17 to Supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Packed 
Fruits, Berries and Vegetables of the 
1944 and Later Packs—effective Decem- 
ber 11, 1944.) 


GROWER PRICES FOR ORANGES 
FOR CANNING 


The War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
Dec. 4 that the average grower prices for 
oranges—to be used in constructing can- 
ners’ ceiling prices for the 1944-45 pack 
of canned single-strength orange juice 
and blended (orange and grapefruit) 
juice—will be $47.55 per ton for Florida 
and $41.55 per ton for Texas, f.o.b. pack- 
Ing house or roadside. 

The grower price for Florida oranges 
was established after taking into consid- 
eration the estimated reduction in aver- 
age yi ‘d caused by the October hurri- 
cane i: that State, the agencies said. 

The ’ Was no announcement of grower 
prices ‘or California and Arizona be- 
cause |e juice packs in these States are 


made »imarily from summer oranges. 
Ceilins prices in this area will not be 
chang... at the present time. 


Growor prices announced November 10 


for grapefruit ($37.89 in Florida and $25 
In Tex.s, per ton “on-tree” basis) will be 
Used . constructing canners’ ceiling 


Prices ‘or the current season’s pack of 
| juice in these areas. 
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CONCORD GRAPE PRICES 


Ceiling prices for the 1944 crop of 
Concord grapes for processing that are 
produced in the states of Michigan and 
Washington, which were effective October 
6, 1944, have been made retroactive to 
the beginning of the season (August 15), 
the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced December 9. 

In Michigan, an increase of $10 a ton 
brings the price in line with the $85 a 
ton ceiling price used in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio in 1943 and 1944. 
In Washington the ceiling price ap- 
proved for 1944 is $52 a ton, $7 more 
than in 1943. 

Unavoidable delays prevented issuance 
of the new prices for Michigan and 
Washington until the Concord grape 
season was far advanced and producers 
in those states sold large portions of 
their crops under the lower prices, OPA 
said. 

Processors’ prices will reflect the 
amounts they actually paid, within the 
ceiling prices, for Concord grapes. The 
processors, OPA said, have indicated 
their desire to pay the differences to 
growers. 

(Amendment No. 12 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 425—Fresh Fruits, Ber- 
ries and Vegetables for Processing— 
effective as of August 15, 1944.) 


LIVE CHICKEN SHIPMENTS 
PROHIBITED 


To supplement action taken by the 
War Food Administration to assure ade- 
quate supplies of chickens for the armed 
services, the Office of Defense Trans. 
portation has issued an order prohibiting 
the transportation of live chickens by 
commercial motor vehicles in the Del- 
Mar-Va Peninsula and Shenandoah Val. 
ley areas unless the shipment carvies a 
letter of authority issued by WFA, ODT 
announced today. 


The order (General Order ODT L-3) 
effective December 11, applies to the 
transportation of live chickens by com- 
mon, contract or private carriers in the 
areas affected by the set-aside require. 
ments of WFA Order 119. 


The Peninsula area includes the State 
of Delaware and Eastern Shore counties 
of Maryland and Virginia. 


Truckers, shippers and consignees are 
advised by the ODT that copies of letters 
of authority issued by WFA to auth. 
orized poultry processors and buyers 
must be carried in all vehicles trans- 
porting live chickens within or from the 
designated areas. The order does not 
apply to local producers when transport: 
ing live chickens within, but not from 
the areas, and does not apply to types of 
poultry other than chicken. 
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AVOIDING SPOILAGE 


The trade is greatly interested in a 
n.ove by OPA to make possible sales on 
which a wholesaler may reduce point 
values to avoid spoilage. 

Under the procedure established, a 
jobber may apply to OPA district offices 
for his local area for permission to sell 
processed foods in imminent danger of 
spoilage at either a reduced point value 
or point free. 

The wholesaler must sell such foods 
at a reduction in money price of at least 
25 per cent below the applicable OPA 
ceiling price and he must prove the foods 
are in imminent danger of spoilage. 

If authority is given the wholesaler to 
sell at reduced point value, he is per- 
mitted to reduce the point value in pro- 
portion to the reduction in money price 
until the money price is reduced by 50 
per cent, when the food may be sold 
point free. 

Authority may be extended to cover 
sales directly to consumers, sales to in- 
dustrial or institutional users, or sales 
to persons principally engaged in the 
business of reconditioning or selling 
damaged articles. 

A wholesaler is never permitted to 
reduce point values on sales to retailers, 
either because of imminent danger of 
spoilage or for any other reason. A 
wholesaler may apply for replacement of 
points lost due to such authorized reduc- 
tions in point prices. 


MEAT PACKER FINED FOR WFA 
VIOLATION 


The United States Packing Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas, was fined $10,000 
in United States District Court for 
violation of the War Food Administra- 
tions meat quota restrictions, according 
to a statement released by Lynn E. 
Elderdge, Dallas, War Food Administra- 
tion Compliance Officer. 

Each of three of the company’s officers, 
Sam Simon, Melvin C. Simon and Albert 
Simon and the U. S. Packing Company, 
defendents, entered a plea of guilty on 
four counts involving delivery of meat in 
excess of quotas for four successive 
quota periods beginning October 1, 1942. 
The company’s officers received suspended 
sentences of one year imprisonment and 
were placed on probation for the period 
of their sentences. 


OYSTER FILL REGULATION 


The Federal Security Agency, Novem- 
ber 18, issued a regulation establishing 
a standard fill of container for canned 
Oysters under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. The 
new regulation is the same as the pro- 
posed regulation which appeared in TCT 
November 13, page 7. 
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WFA OFFERINGS 


TO ORIGINAL VENDORS 


PEAS—1942 and 1943 Packs 


Poplar Canning Co., Poplar, Wis. 1,539 c/s 24/2, 
Ex. Std. Sweet, located Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Victor Preserving Co., Ontario Center, N. Y. 
1,326 c/s 24/2, Ex. Std. Sweet; three lots of 
1,329 c/s each 24/2, Std. Sweet; all located 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Winorr Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio 1,805 c/s 
24/2, Std. Sweet, located Buffalo, N. Y. 


Minnesota Valley Canning Co., LeSueur, Minn. 
1,357 c/s; 1,330 c/s 6/10 Ex. Std. Sweet; 
located Buffalo, N. Y. 

Orleans County Canning Co., Barre Center, N. Y. 
452 c/s; 1,893 c/s 24/2 Std. Sweet; 1,439 c/s 
24/2 Ex. Std. Sweet; all located Albion, N. Y. 

Green Valley Food Products, Inc., Germantown, 
Wis. 2,237 c/s 24/2 Std. Sweet, located Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Wis. 519 c/s 
24/2 Ex. Std. Sweet, located Oakfield, N. Y. 

Fall River Canning Co., Fall River, Wis. 5 lots 
of 2,762 c/s each, 24/2 Std. Sweet, located 
Spenceport, N. Y. 

Smith Canning Co., Pendleton, Ore. 4 lots of 2,015 
c/s each; 2 lots of 2,054 c/s each, 24/2 Std. 
Sweet; 2 lots of 2,015 c/s each; 2,054 c/s 
24/2, Ext. Std. Sweet ; all located Pasco, Wash, 

Offers received by WFA to December 19. 


SNAP BEANS—1942 and 1943 Packs 

W. R. Roach Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 2,484 c/s 
24/2 Round Cut Green, 5-B; 3 lots of 2,484 
c/s each 24/2 Round Cut Green, 4, 5-B; 2,484 
c/s 24/2 Round Cut Green, 4, 5-C; 2 lots of 
2,484 c/s 24/2 Round Cut Green, 3, 4-B; 2,484 
c/s 24/2 Round Cut Green, 4, 5, 6-C; 3 lots 
of 2,034 c/s 6/10 Round Cut Green, 4, 5-B; 
all located Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cherokee Products Co., Haddock, Ga. 7,499 e¢/s 
24/2 Round Cut Green, Ung.-C; 2,343 c/s 24/2 
Round Cut Green, B; 4,099 c/s 24/2 Cut 
Green, Ung.-C ; all located Savannah, Ga. 

Taormina Corp., Donna, Tex. 6,366 c/s 6/10 Cut 
Green, Ung.-C, located Houston, Tex. 

L. P. Maggioni Co., Savannah, Ga. 2,590 c/s 24/2 
Round Cut Green, B, located Savannah, Ga. 

Apte Bros. Canning Co., Miami, Fla. 1,500 e¢/s 
24/2 Round Cut Green, Ung.-C, located 
Albany, Ga. 

Elkins Canning Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 2,032 ¢/s 
24/2 Cut Green, Ung.-C, located St. Louis, Mo. 

Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y. 1,740 ¢/s 
6/10 Cut Wax, 4, 5-B, located Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Mondovi Canning Corp., Mondovi, Wis. 1,950 c/s 
24/2 Round Cut Green, 3, 4-B, located Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Litteral Canning Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 3,790 ¢/s 
6/10 Cut Green, 3, 4, 5-C, located St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Argyle Food Co., Argyle, Wis. 4,384 c/s 24/2 
Round Cut Wax, 5-B, located Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Mason Canning Co., Pocomoke City, Md. 12,720 
c/s 6/10 Flat Cut Green, Ung.-C, located 
Preston, Md. 

Offers received by WFA to December 19, 


HANDBOOK DELAYED 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
this week announced that its booklet, 
“Fundamentals of the Food Brokers’ 
Retail Merchandising Service,” originally 
scheduled for publication in mid- 
November, has been delayed, owing to 
congestion at the printing plant. 

It is expected to be in the mails in 
the immediate future, however. 


of Statistics. 


total pack of 29,798,231 cases. 
to have been packing in 1944. 


white and golden varieties, by States: 


SWEET CORN PACK FOR 1944 


The 1944 pack of canned sweet corn totaled 25,982,094 actual cases, 
according to figures compiled by the National Canners Association’s Division 
On the basis of 24 No. 2 cans, this totals 25,089,107 cases. 
1944 pack, in actual cases, amounts to 3,816,137 cases less than last year’s 
The Division’s report covers all packers known 


In the following table is presented the breakdown of the 1944 pack, as to 


The 


1943 1944 

White Golden Total White Golden Total 

Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 

cases cases cases cases cases cases 
76,486 1,460,204 1,536,690 60,740 1,402,640 1,463,380 
N. Y 8,758 1,102,462 1,099,547 1,099,547 
ee ene 660,622 870,794 1,531,416 909,483 1,118,435 2,027,918 
Pa. 206,820 470,031 676,851 148,605 340,455 484,060 
Ohio 836,680 756,207 1,592,887 418,441 392,392 810,833 
Ind. 1,210,218 1,218,160 2,428,378 883,626 541,879 1,425,505 
Til. 1,545,519 3,102,943 4,648,462 1,072,955 2,430,081 3,503,036 
Wisc 355,665 4,890,519 5,246,184 278,256 5,082,617 5,360,873 
Minn. eee 237,439 5,012,790 5,250,229 64,138 5,073,182 5,137,320 
Iowa & Neb 2,579,507 1,484,828 4,064,335 1,755,652 1,063,072 2,818,724 

Other States: 

146,201 75,981 222,182 52,102 124,891 176,993 
TO  secataiestviiciiiianinmeieucns 38,103 1,451,294 1,489,397 60,659 1,613,246 1,673,905 
7,902,018 21,896,213 29,798,231 5,699,657 20,282,437 25,982,094 


varieties and container sizes: 


In the following table is presented the breakdown of the 1944 pack by 


24/12Z Misc. 
Variety and style of pack 24/2 48/1 P Vac. 6/10 Tin-Glass Total 
CREAM STYLE Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Evergreen: 
Narrow Grain: 
Country Gentleman: 
East 245 93,589 
West 1,422,644 2,580 11,160 1,436,384 
Crosby & other White: 
Bantam Golden: 
East en 138,535 94 3,103,418 
WHOLE GRAIN 
Bantam Golden: 
East 904,377 843 326,390 115,993 27,339 1,374,942 
West 5,394,025 1,903 4,035,445 494,964 22,677 9,949,014 
All White: 
West 17,146 376,956 
20,439,221 17,983 4,378,981 1,095,799 50,110 25,982,094 


NEW ADHESIVE 


A new type of moisture-resistant ad- 
hesive for gluing labels on packages for 
overseas shipment has just been an- 
nounced by the Glue Department of 
Swift & Company. The new adhesive is 
said to be particularly good for applying 
labels to galvanized iron and fiber board 
containers. It will adhere to almost all 
surfaces including many resins and plas- 
tics, tin and almost all other metals. 
Since it doesn’t affect printing ink it can 
be used as a transparent protective coat- 
ing for labels also. 

Swift anticipates a large demand for 
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the new product for civilian work as well 
as for military uses. It is obtainable 
without priority or restrictions. 

The base of the product, known as 
Swift’s No. 103 adhesive is a synthetic 
resin dissolved in alcohol. Denatured 
alcohol may be used for diluting the ad- 
hesive for cleaning equipment. The 
product is water insoluble and cries 
from one to three minutes depen<ing 
the porosity of the surface being labeled 
and the atmospheric conditions. It 
withstand temperatures to 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit or 25 degrees below z2ro and 
it meets army requirements for 
water and oil resistance. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


TEXAS CANNERS RE-ELECT 
OFFICERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Texas 
Canners Association held at the Casa de 
Palma Hotel, McAllen, November 22, all 
officers were reelected and include A. K. 
Cramer, Elsa, President; R. C. Hausin- 
ger, Mission, Vice-President; Lorne 
Hamme, Weslaco, Treasurer; and J. 
Overby Smith, Weslaco, Secretary. 


MARYLAND BROKERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Mary- 
land Food Brokers Association held at 
the Emerson Hotel, Harry B. Coulson, 
Coulson & Company, was elected Presi- 
dent to succeed Harry E. Cook, who 
served as President for the past two 
years. Harry E. Niles was elected Vice- 
President; and W. R. Schmidt, Jr., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. New Directors elected 
include: John H. Trainor of William H. 
Bryan & Company, and Gordon Lyons of 
Harry B. Cook Company. 


*44 PACK BEANS OFFERED 


The War Food Administration last 
week offered to the trade 3800 cases 6/10, 
Grade B, 1944 pack, canned Snap Beans, 
located in Baltimore. Bids were accep- 
table to 3:00 P.M. December 6, and no- 
tice of acceptance was to be given by 
wire not later than midnight, Decem- 
ber 8. 


FREEZER EXPANDS 


The I'rozen Foods Corporation, Brock- 
port, New York, plans to build a new 
plant on a site recently acquired. The 
corpor:tion has also purchased the plant 
of the Hamlin (N. Y.) Canning Com- 
pany a! a reported price of $60,000. 


FRO” EN FOODS CONFERENCE 
TC BE HELD AT RUTGERS 


How homemakers and freezer locker 
plant © erators ean obtain the most satis- 
factory results in the quick-freezing of 
garder -rops, meats and poultry will be 
discus: at an all-day meeting to be 
held a’ New Brunswick, N. J., Thursday, 
Decem: 14, under the joint sponsorship 
of the .ew Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
Ment ‘‘ation, Rutgers University, and 


the Re ‘rigeration Association of New 
Jersey, 
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DE BACK MAKES A CHANGE 


William DeBack, Vice-President and 
General Manager of Chisholm-Ryder 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York, has 
resigned that position to become asso- 


ciated with Food Machinery Corporation — 


as Vice-President and member of the 
Executive Committee, and will make his 
headquarters at the company’s West 
Coast offices at San Jose, California. Mr. 
DeBack has long been a prominent figure 
in the canning machinery business, and 
is at the present time President of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion. 


Wm. DeBACK 


MAJOR DAILY 


Major Francis R. Daily (Regis Dailey) 
of the H. A. N. Daily Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia food brokers, is the recipient of 
double congratulations. Major Daily was 
recently promoted to his present rank 
He enlisted within a month of Pearl 
Harbor and after basic training in the 
Quartermaster Corps at Camp Lee, Vir. 
ginia, and going through Officers’ Candi- 
date School, was commissioned second 
lieutenant in July, 1942. Since then, he 
has been engaged in training troops in 
field work of the Quartermaster Corps 
having been advanced through the vari. 
ous ranks to that of major. He has now 
been transferred to field work at another 
post. 

Major Daily is also receiving con. 
gratulations on the birth of his first 
child, Sheila Marie Daily. 
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PHILADELPHIA FOOD BROKERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Food Brokers Association, held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, on December 4, C. A. Carey, Jr., 
Carey & Coale, was elected President; 
Walter Wilgus, Wilgus & Sampson, Vice- 
President; Frederick W. Chase, Chase 
Sales Company, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Directors elected are: William T. 
Stewart, Robert Stewart & Sons; Frank 
J. Kearney, A. E. Turner & Company, 
and G. M. Davis. 


BAKER SELLS DUNDAS PLANT 


Baker Canning Company, Theresa, 
Wisconsin, has sold its Dundas (Wis.) 
factory. Beginning January 1 all mail 
should, therefore, be addressed to the 
company’s head office at Theresa. 


HOME ON FURLOUGH 


Major Hoyte D. Kline, son of Joseph 
Kline, prominent Cleveland food broker, 
is visiting home on a short furlough 
from overseas, where he has served 29 
months as public relations officer of the 
Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, in 
England, North Africa, Sicily, Italy, and 
Southern France. 

He expects to return to his base in 
Italy to remain “for the duration.” 


JOINS TAMPA BROKERS 


John A. Wehman has resigned as 
manager of Quaker Oats Company’s 
Jacksonville sales office to join the Dulin 
Brokerage Co., in Tampa. 


RESIGNS SALES POST 


George H. Kenyon, well known in food 
trade circles throughout the country 
this week announced his resignation as 
eastern sales division manager for Pet 
Milk Sales Corporation. 

Mr. Kenyon had held many posts with 
the Pet organization, with which he had 
been associated since 1922. 


NAMED BUYING HEAD 


Ben Diamond has been appointed 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
purchasing for the Sweet Life Food Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., wholesale 
grocers. 

Mr. Diamond comes to the Sweet Life 
organization from Seeman Bros., with 
whom he has been associated for the 
past 30 years in the purchasing and sales 
departments. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


NEW COMPANY — Joseph Campanelli 
and Charles W. Callaghan have filed a 
legal statement to indicate that they are 
engaged in business at 12th and Corona 
Sts., Oroville, Calif., as the Corona Olive 
Oil Company. 

FIRE — The Producers Co-Operative 
Packing Company, Salem, Ore., suffered 
a substantial loss by fire recently. 


RAILROADING—Alfred Warner Eames, 
president of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., has 
been appointed member of the board of 
directors of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


DR. ROGER H. LUECK will shortly assume 
duties as manager of sales of the Pacific 
Division of the American Can Company, 
with offices at San Francisco, Calif. He 
is returning to this city from the general 
sales department in New York, where he 
has been taking part in planning post- 
war projects. 


PRESIDENT PAUL R. DAVIES, of Food 
Machinery Corporation, San Jose, Calif., 
has announced the appointment of 
William de Beck, former vice-president 
and general manager of the Chisholm- 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., as vice- 
president and a member of the executive 
board. Mr. de Beck is an inventor as 
well as an executive and has numerous 
patents assigned to Food Machinery 
Corporation. 


DAVID D. OLIPHANT, SR., a familiar 
figure for years in the California can- 
ning industry, passed away at his home 
in Oakland, Calif., November 26, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one years. He 
came to this State in 1856 by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama and on a return 
to the East Coast participated in the 
Lincoln funeral procession in New York. 

In 1902 Mr. Oliphant established the 
Bay Side Canning Company in Alviso 
and was active in the canning industry 
in the Greater San Francisco field until 


his retirement a few years ago. He is 
survived by a daughter, Abby W. 
Oliphant, and four sons, David D. 


Oliphant, Jr., R. D. Oliphant, R. F. 
Oliphant and C. T. Oliphant. 


OPA SUITS—Joint suits by the OPA 
and the U. S. District Attorney have 
been filed at San Francisco, Calif., for 
treble damages aggregating $6,752,131 
against Alexander & Baldwin Ltd., 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., and Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby. The action is the 
largest of its kind on the West Coast in 
OPA history. On behalf of civilian con- 
sumers the OPA seeks damages in the 
sum of $4,456,615.74, while the U. S. 
Attorney asks $2,295,515.37 for alleged 
overcharges on pineapple and pineapple 
products for Government agencies. The 
suits are based on the allegation that the 
defendants discontinued a customary 
promotional allowance of 5 per cent, 
without a corresponding reduction in 
prices. A similar suit was filed in June 
against the California Packing Cor- 
poration for $1,114,408.91. 
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VITAMINS IN CABBAGE 


Cabbage commonly contains approxi- 
mately a thousand times as much Vita- 
min C as Vitamins B-1 and B-2. This is 
a fact verified in recent studies of cab- 
bage heads at the U. S. Regional Vege- 
table Breeding Laboratory, Charleston, 
S. C. 


At the laboratory the vegetable-crop 
specialists have also made determinations 
on how much Vitamins B-1, B-2, and C 
the different parts of the cabbage head 
contain. 


As to these three principal vitamins, 
the plant scientists found that the six 
wrapper leaves—the flaring outside ones 
that almost never reach the table or 
even the store or kitchen—invariably 
produced the greatest quantity of each. 
In May, for example, there was 1.5 times 
as much B-1, about 2.0 times as much 
C, and 3.7 times as much B-2 in the 
wrappers as in the outside leaves of the 
solid head. 


The experimenters generally found the 
outer head leaves to be intermediate in 
vitamin content and the innermost leaves 
the lowest. However, the relative posi- 
tions shifted with the seasons. In May 
the outer head leaves contained more 
than the inner leaves, but as the weather 
gets cooler in the fall there is a tendency 
for B-1, B-2 and C to be higher in the 
younger, deeply protected leaves. The 
distribution of the three was more uni- 
form throughout the head in the fall 
than in the spring, and the average 
vitamin content was greater in Novem- 
ber than in May. 


Cabbage as a vitamin source has often 
suffered in comparisons with such other 
leafy vegetables of its own family as 
kale and turnips. But the wrapper leaves 
of cabbage, which correspond to the large 
leaves of turnips and kale, produce just 
as much of all three vitamins as the 
more common greens or even more. 


SARDINE PRICE REDUCTION 


Because wartime metal restrictions 
have made keys for canned Maine sar- 
dines unavailable to processors, the Office 
of Price Administration Dec. 4 reduced 
the ceiling price of the key-type sardine 
pack by 12% cents per case when sold 
without keys. (There are 100 cans of 
Maine sardines to a case). 


This reduction, effective December 9, 
1944, represents the cost of the keys to 
the canner, OPA said. It is not expected 
to affect prevailing retail prices. The 
pricing agency said that canners must 
notify their primary distributors, whole- 
salers and retailers of this price reduc- 
tion in the event they ship key-type cans 
without keys. 


(Amendment No. 5 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 184—Sales by Canners of 
Maine Sardines—effective December 9, 
1944.) 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 11, 1944—Annual Meet. 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 


DECEMBER 14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1944—Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 10, 1945—Business Meet- 
ing, Utah Canners Association, Ogden, 
Utah. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


JANUARY 22-24, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 4-8, 1945—Annual Food 
Processors Conference and Meeting of 
National Canners Association, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 5, 1945—(Tentative) Annual 
Meeting, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, II. 


MAY 21-23, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 


NOTICE 


The Baker Canning Co., Theresa, Wis.. 0s 
sold its Dundas, Wis. factory. Begining 
January 1 all mail, express, and freigh! for 
the Baker Canning Co. should be seri to 
the head office at Theresa, Wis. 
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This is the thirteenth of a series of adver- 
tisements | showing that “‘Performance by 


Washburn’s”’ covers every factor necessary 
for the production of high quality seed. 


Regular, timely and thorough in- 
spections of Washburn’s seed are 
made from the day the seed is 
planted until it is harvested and in 
the warehouse. 

Growing crops are inspected, by 
trained men, to assure the best ger- 
mination and vitality, highest yield, 
uniformity of type, prevention of 
insect infestation. Drills, threshing 
machines and combines are checked 
to eliminate mechanical mixtures. 


Furthermore, every bag of seed 
is tagged inside and out to avoid mix- 
ture in delivery of crop from field 
to warehouse to customer. 


Outstanding performance by 
Washburn’s is obtained not by 


chance but by plan. 
| DOUBLE YOUR 
WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho BOND BUYING 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS HOLD BIG MEETING 


Commodity Groups Discuss Growers Prices, Favor '44 Levels—G. Bartol Silver Elected 


President—Attendance Assumes National Air. 


The Fortieth Annual Convention of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, held at 
the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, November 30 and December 1, 
took on an atmosphere of a National con- 
vention rather than a sectional gather- 
ing. There were canners there from the 
Mid-west, New York State, and many 
other regions, as well as a full coterie of 
machinery and supply men. The Claridge 
Hotel was over-filled with the Brighton, 
just across the street, caring for the 
overflow. 


PRESIDENT NORMAN W. STEWART pre- 
sided at the meeting that followed the 
luncheon at mid-day and referred to the 
growth of the Association since the time 
when Secretary Frank Shook took over 
that office some years ago. The Associa- 
tion now has its largest membership in 
history and is in financially sound condi- 
tion. 


Mr. Stewart then briefly spoke of the 
position of the industry from a sales 
standpoint today, and stressed particu- 
larly that selling is going to be the main 
issue in the canned foods business after 
the war. To lessen that task, he recom- 
mended the application of any measures 
that might improve the quality of the 
finished product, for, as he said, there is 
no difficulty to sell a quality product. 


Mr. Stewart then introduced Senator 
George H. Stanger, Acting Governor of 
New Jersey, who extended a cordial wel- 
come to “an industry that has made pos- 
sible a balanced diet from the Arctic to 
the Tropics, and particularly that has 
kept our fighting forces well and suffi- 
ciently supplied with foods.” This latter 
achievement, he said, “is the most out- 
standing accomplishment of the war.” 


PAUL S. WILLIS, President of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, speak- 
ing of the various Governmental controls 
affecting industry, stated that the manu- 
facturer must now recognize the Govern- 
ment as a part of his business and plan 
accordingly. Despite all of the wartime 
handicaps and labor problems, the can- 
ning industry has done a magnificent job, 
he said, and will continue to apply its 
skill and ingenuity for the long fight 
ahead. He said manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are enjoying good profits, even 
though production costs have been much 
higher than pre-war. The profits are 
due to increased volume rather than an 
increase in the profit margin. Mr. Willis 
feels that the removal of price contro] at 
this time would be a serious mistake and 


that it will continue as long as demand 
keeps up with the supply. 


Speaking of the supply situation Mr. 
Willis referred to a survey recently con- 
ducted to determine the amount of 
canned foods in consumers’ hands, which 
showed 3 million cases of vegetables ‘in 
hand December 1 of last year as against 
12 million cases on October 1 of this 
year. Home preserved foods on con- 
sumers’ shelves showed 109 million cases 
in December last, as against 131 million 
cases in October of this year. His re- 
marks were well received. 


LT. GERALD A. ANDERSON, USNR, from 
the Atlantic City Naval Air Station, pre- 
sented an interesting description of the 
Japanese invasion and the step by step 
progress made in the Pacific war since 
Pearl Harbor. 


THE ELECTION 


G. Bartol Silver, Charles B. Silver & 
Son, Havre de Grace, Maryland, was 
elected President to succeed Norman W. 
Stewart, E. Pritchard, Inc., Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. Other officers elected are: 
C. B. Torsch, Torsch Canning Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. Oscar Hunt, Edgar F. Hurff 
Company, Swedesboro, New Jersey, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; Frank M. Shook, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer; 
Calvin L. Skinner, Secretary; and Edith 
Lee Porter, Assistant Treasurer, all of 
the Easton, Maryland, office. 


Directors elected include: For Dela- 
ware—George H. Draper, III, Frederica; 
Charles Mills, Lewes; Harvey G. Cole, 
Middletown. For Maryland—Robert W. 
Mairs, Baltimore; Robert W. Phillips, 
Berlin; John A. Bankert, Hampstead; 
George T. Harrison, Tilghman; and Ray 
Insley, Jr., Saulsbury. For New Jersey 
—W. Earle Wainwright, Swedesboro; C. 
Courtney Seabrook, Bridgeton; Paul J. 
Ritter, Bridgeton; and Norman W. Stew- 
art, Bridgeton. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Following the opening session, the con- 
vention broke up into group meetings for 
the principal commodities produced in 
the Tri-State section. 


TOMATO SECTION 


_ ROBERT W. PHILLIPS, Chairman of the 
joint Tomato and Tomato Products Sec- 
tion, called upon Dixon Gibbs to report 
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on the work of the Tomato advisory com- 
mittee which conducted a cost study on 
the ceiling prices for tomatoes in the Tri- 
States area. Mr. Gibbs said that the 
committee had collected data from 21 
representative canners of the _ section 
which showed that 13 of these canners 
suffered a loss at the 1944 ceiling prices 
established. The report has been sub- 
mitted to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion with a petition for relief. To date, 
however, no official action has been taken 
by OPA, but the committee still hopes 
that some adjustment can be made. Mr, 
Gibbs said that the study brought out 
very forcibly the need for a_ better 
method for determining costs. 


WILLIAM H. RITTER, JR., reported for 
the Tomato Products group and said that 
his committee had advocated the exten- 
sion of subsidy to all tomato products, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it put 
into effect. 


MERRITT GREENE of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, briefly discussed the acre- 
age goals for 1945, which have been set 
at 103% of 1944 for Tomatoes, 96% for 
Peas and Corn, and 74% for Green 
Beans. 


Mr. Greene explained that the subsi- 
dies to be paid on these four vegetables 
are now in the course of preparation and 
will be established by regions as in the 
past. 


CHARLES CAREY from the Office of Price 
Administration, briefly described Pric- 
ing Method No. 2 applicable to the minor 
items, and particularly tomato products. 
He said that OPA’s thinking for 1945 
pricing is essentially the same as for 
1944 and that the same margin of profit 
and the same base years are expected to 
be retained in their determinations. OPA 
expects to have its pricing policy ready 
for approval by December 15, and ready 
for announcement for the February Con- 
ference. 


Newell Watson, R. S. Watson & Son, 
Greenwich, New Jersey, elected 
Chairman of the Tomato Section and 
Frances C. Stokes, F. C. Stokes Com- 
pany, Vincentown, New Jersey, Chait- 
man of the Tomato Products Section. 


PEA SECTION 


WALTER T. ONLEY, SR., Snow Hil!, Mary- 
land, who served as Chairman of the Pea 
Section, called upon Maurice Siegel of 
Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore, to de 
scribe the court proceedings of the Lord- 
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IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM‘. PLA 


deal yok Tomato Machinery 
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CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER. Peels about three times 
faster than former machines—capacity about two tons per 
hour. Cuts peeling and trimming costs of potatoes, beets, 
carrots, turnips, rutabagas, etc. Uniform peeling, less waste. 


M. & S. HEAVY DUTY PLUNGER FILLER, 6-pocket size. Fills 
any liquid or semi-fluid product into any size or shape can 
or container. Spilling or slopping prevented. Capacity 125 
cans per minute. Other fillers up to 300 cans per minute. 


Most Complete Line of Canning Machinery for CORN, TOMATOES, PEAS, BEANS, FRUIT, Etc. 


The unprecedented demand for canned 
foods will continue to overload canning 
plants unless bottlenecks are removed. 


\ 


@ 


If ordered in time, you can solve that prob- 
lem with FMC high-production, quality 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC CANNING EQUIPMENT 
and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


“OOD MACHINERY COR PORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division 


building, canning machinery and equipment. 


If you have FMC General Catalog No. 
600 —look through it and order the ma- 
chines you will need now. If you haven't a 
copy, we will send one by return mail. 


D900 


LEWIS 
SUPER-JUICE EXTRACTOR FMC DOUBLE HUSKER QUALITY GRADER- WASHER 


UTOM: 


— ATIC 
A-B COOKER AND COOLER HAND PACK FILLER 
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Mott case which nullified the insoluble 
solids determination as a measure of 
quality for canned peas. After an inter- 
esting review of the case, Mr. Siegel said 
that he was really sorry for the decision, 
which in effect supports the packing of 
“trash.” 


GROWERS’ PRICES—The proposed or con- 
templated average reduction of $3.50 per 
ton in growers’ prices for peas below the 
1944 price was thoroughly discussed, and 
it was the unanimous opinion of the 
group that the 1945 goals of 96% of the 
1944 acreage could not be obtained if 
growers’ prices were reduced. A motion 
was presented and passed favoring the 
continuance of the 1944 prices of $91.00 
per ton for 1945. 


Frank L. Thomas, Frederick, Mary- 
land, was elected 1945 Chairman of the 
Pea Section. 


CORN SECTION 


CHARLES ROSS, III, Frederick, Maryland, 
Chairman. The Corn Canners group 
meeting in a joint session with the Corn 
Canners Service Bureau, took approxi- 
mately the same action as did the pea 
canners in favoring no reduction in 
growers’ prices in 1945. 


Francis S. Silver, Colora, Maryland, 
was elected Trustee of the Corn Canners 
Service Bureau, and William E. Lamble, 
Jr., Baltimore, Maryland, his alternate. 
Mr. Silver was elected Chairman of the 
Corn group for 1945. 


BEAN SECTION 


Under the Chairmanship of Ralph O. 
Dulany, Fruitland, Maryland, a joint 
session of the Lima Bean and Snap Bean 
Canners discussed pricing methods and 
made recommendations for the benefit of 
the Planning Committee in determining 
procedure applicable to the 1945 packs. 


DR. C. H. MAHONEY of the University of 
Maryland, made a report on work done 
by him, Dr. Walls and Dr. Hunter this 
past season in the packing and handling 
of Lima Beans and Snap Beans. The 
work was done with an end view of 
further investigation of the minimum 
quality standards for these products, at 
the direction of the Tri-State Associa- 
tion committees earlier in the year. 
Packs were made of all varieties of Lima 
and Stringless Beans common to the Tri- 
State area, under the direction of these 
men, and the cans carefully coded so as 
to carry the full information of their 
source. The experimental cans were then 
delivered to the laboratories of Stras- 
burger & Siegel at Baltimore to deter- 
mine the quality grading and to make 
physical and chemical determinations. 


In connection with this work Maurice 
Siegel explained that because of the large 
amount of work that had to be done on 
the study of Snap Beans, insufficient time 
was available to give full attention to 
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Lima Bean investigations. In order to 
obtain a basis for the alcohol insoluble 
solids of fresh Lima Beans, however, 
samples of dried limas were obtained 
from Associated Seed Growers, Inc., rep- 
resenting four different varieties. These 
were soaked overnight in water and then 
canned in the usual commercial manner. 
The cans were later cut and drained and 
the alcohol insoluble solids determined 
as follows: Fordhooks—25.48% A.LS.; 
Baby Potato—26.66% A.I.S.; Clarks 
Bush 25.82% A.I.S.; Hendersons Bush 
26.21% A.LS. 


Having established the maximum alco- 
hol insoluble solids on the canned dried 
Lima Beans the study will reveal the 
alcohol insoluble solids on all varieties of 
fresh canned Lima Beans which will then 
offer a possibility of suggesting toler- 
ances based on this test. Final results 
of this investigation are expected at a 
later date. 


The work on canned Stringless Beans 
was, however, completed and the results 
of determinations will be published next 
week. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions of thanks were offered to 
the officers for their splendid work in 
these trying times; to the speakers for 
their interesting messages brought to the 
convention; to the Get-Together Commit- 
tee, representing the machinery and sup- 
ply men, for the banquet and entertain- 
ment; and to the Government men for 
appearing at the convention to answer 
any questions. 


Further resolutions favored the con- 
tinuance of the importation of labor to 
assist in the harvesting and processing 
of crops; favoring the issuance of grow- 
ers’ prices at least ten days before the 
planting date for each crop; protesting 
the reduction in growers’ prices unless 
such reduction can be justified in the 
ceiling prices; requesting the issuance of 
ceiling prices well in advance of acre- 
age contracting time; and in support of 
postponement of the January 1 increase 
in the Social Security Tax rate. 


Further resolutions of sympathy were 
recorded in recognition of the following 
members who had died during the year: 
L. D. Hackett, W. K. Hackett & Son, De- 
cember 5, 1943; Milton J. Heim, National 
Starch Products, Inc., December 24, 
1948; W. D. Lippincott, Campbell Soup 
Company, February 138, 1944; Fred 
Smith, Hobbs Manufacturing Company, 
September 5, 1944; Joseph D. Murphy, 
Deerfield Packing Corporation, Septem- 
ber 10, 1944; Harry L. Cannon, H. P. 
Cannon & Son, Inc., November 10, 1944; 
William Pennewill, Delaware, November 
12, 1944. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Once again the Get-Together Commit- 
tee, representing the allied interests, did 
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itself proud in playing hosts to the entire 
convention on Thursday evening, Novem. 
ber 30. The banquet left nothing to de 
desired (except more butter). A humor. 
ous after dinner talk was heard and then 
followed the memory genius George 
Bailey, who will be recalled by many of 
the Old Guarders for his appearance at 
the Old Guard banquet four or five years 
ago. He again performed his memory 
feat by interviewing somewhat over 100 
persons at the beginning of the banquet 
and then identifying each by name later 
in the evening—ladies and gentlemen 
alike. He continued his one man show by 
performing a number of magical tricks, 
and with other interesting entertainment. 
The new President, Bartol Silver, was 
“taken in” in a necktie party, while 
Robert W. Mairs “lost his shirt.” 


CROWN ENTERTAINS — Just preceding 
the banquet Crown Can Company 
whetted the appetite with cocktails and 
hors-d’oeuvre. Here again the entire 
convention turned out, or rather we 
should say, in! 


BROKERS STUDY MEETING PLAN 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association will 
meet in Washington in mid-December to 
take final action on the group’s meeting 
plans. 

The association has tentatively sched- 
uled its annual meeting for Chicago dur- 
ing the week of March 6, when it is 
hoped that the brokers will meet with 
executives representing the sales depart- 
ments of canning companies and other 
principals. 


_IN BUYING POST 


Effective January 1, 1945, Frank H. 
Pettway will join the White Stores, Inc., 
Tennessee food chain organization, as an 
associate buyer. Mr. Pettway has been 
associated with the Crunden-Martin 
Manufacturing Co. for several years. 

White Stores operates a chain of 54 
retail food markets in the Knoxville area 
and is also affiliated with the Home 
Stores chain in Chattanooga, which 
operates a chain of some 60 retail units. 


SHULTZ VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
BIRDS EYE-SNIDER, INC. 


Allen M. Shultz has been named 4 
vice-president of Birds Eye-Snider, 
a subsidiary of General Foods Cc)pora- 
tion, Burt C. Olney, Birds Eye-Snider 
president, has announced. Mr. Shultz 
has been controller of the subsidiary 
company since it was formed in January 
of this year. He was made contro!ler of 
the Birds Eye frosted foods line in 
October 1943, and has been assistant 
controller of the corporation since 
December 1938. 
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ABC 


Cap Shrinker 


The two machines illustrated above 
are forerunners of the widely diversified 
ine ABC engineers are readying for the 


postwar market, including also: 


Hand Gluer 


Semi-Automatic Case Sealer 
Automatic Carton Sealers 


Top and Bottom Carton Sealers 


Tube Cut-off Machines 


Automatic Weighing Machines 


Volumetric Fillers 
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ABC Automatic 


Top and Bottom 
CASE SEALER 


REDESIGNED AND S-T-R-E-A-M-L-I-N-E-D 


Modern streamlined design . . . requires no operator 
... seals 30 cases per minute. . . extra-rigid construc- 
tion that practically eliminates “down time”. . . low 
maintenance cost. Adjustable to these size ranges: 
6” to 18” width; 8” to 30” length; 3” to 28” height. 


Let the ABC Man 

“engineer” YOUR 

packaging require- 

ments, Your inquiry so- 
licited. There is 
nocost or obliga- 
tion. Write today! 


MACHINE CO. 
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EXCESS PROFITS TAX RELIEF 


Under Section 722 of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Prepared by E. E. Tobin, George V. Roundtree & Co. and H. J. McAlpin of Albert T. 
Bacon & Company and presented at the meeting of the Wisconsin Canners Association 


The excess profits tax law was enacted 
to prevent personal gain from excessive 
profits resulting from the war. The ex- 
cess profits taxed are those which exceed 
normal profits. The excess profits credit 
or allowance for normal profits is deter- 
mined by two methods: the invested capi- 
tal method or the average earnings 
method whichever results in the most 
beneficial credit. The credit under the 
invested capital method is based on a 
percentage of invested capital. The aver- 
age earnings method is based on 95% of 
the average earnings during a four year 
base period, 1936 to 1939. This pre-war 
period, 1936 to 1939, is said to be a per- 
iod of moderate prosperity and one which 
produced a fair level of normal earnings 
for business in general. However, for 
some taxpayers, the average income of 
the years 1936 to 1939 does not provide 
an adequate standard of normal profits. 
It was in recognition of this fact that 
Congress enacted the general excess pro- 
fits tax relief provision in Section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

I want to issue two notes of warning 
with respect to relief under Section 722— 
one against over-optimism and the other 
against over-pessimism. 

As to over-optimism. I have heard it 
said (even by Revenue Agents) “This 
Section 722 was made to order for the 
canners.” I have heard some canners 
say “No industry is subject to the ex- 
treme peaks and valleys of profits cycle 
as is our industry.” In speaking of the 
statutory base period years, one promi- 
nent packer testified before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means “It is the lowest 
average four years in the history of our 
business.” Other canners have stated 
“Our profits of the past three years are 
not the result of swollen demand and 
high prices arising from the war, but are 
largely due to an unusually high yield 
per acre obtained from almost ideal 
weather conditions.” Now those things 
may all be true but you cannot expect to 
have your claims allowed without contest 
by the Revenue Agent’s office. They will 
be contested and, I dare say, many of 
them will be disallowed, at least in the 
first instance. Don’t wait for the Rev- 
enue Agent to establish and prove your 
claims under Section 722. That burden 
is yours and it is a heavy one. It is 
possible that your excess profits credit 
computed on the invested capital method 
is far in excess of your actual credit 
under the income method. If so, then 
before you can derive any benefits under 
Section 722 you will have to establish 
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that your reconstructed income credit is 
greater than your credit under the in- 
vested capital method. 

Now as to over-pessimism. Some people 
say “I have no sympathy for those cor- 
porations making a barrel of money be- 
cause of the war. They are not entitled 
to relief under Section 722. They should 
pay the tax.” We all lack sympathy for 
the war profiteer. However, I, for one, 
have a lot of sympathy for the canner 
whose profits cycle is subject to the un- 
predictable hazards of nature. My sym- 
pathy increases for those canners who 
did not enjoy the same degree of moder- 
ate prosperity that general business en- 
joyed during the statutory base period 
years 1936-1939. 


Now, one more note of warning as to 
over-pessimism. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has recently determined, at 
least tentatively, that the canned foods 
industry, and 33 other industries, was 
not depressed during those base period 
years because of a variant profit cycle 
and therefore, not entitled to relief under 
Section 722(b)(3)(A). Do not let that 
discourage you. That is only one of the 
sub-sections of 722. Furthermore, the 
Bureau cannot so lightly dismiss your 
claim under Section 722(b)(3)(B)_ be- 
cause the Senate Finance Committee, the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
Regulations cite your industry as one 
whose members may be entitled to relief. 
The latter section relates to the taxpayer 
which is subject to sporadic and intermit- 
tent periods of profits and did not, during 
the base period, have at least one of the 
prosperous years it previously and spo- 
radically enjoyed. I might add that the 
measure of relief is the same under both 
of the sub-sections. 


We have now considered both the 
bright and gloomy sides of the picture 
and so let us give some thought in detail 
as to the several sub-sections of 722. 
There are eight of these which we can 
designate as B1, B2, B3, B4, B5, C1, C2 
and C3. Sections B1 and B2 relate to 
cases affected by unusual events in the 
experience of the taxpayer such as fires, 
floods, explosions, strikes or loss of prin- 
cipal customer. Sections C1, C2 and C3 
apply only to corporations organized 
after December 31, 1939. I believe rela- 
tively few canners will have a claim 
under Sections B1, B2, C1, C2 and C3 so 
let us pass on to Sections B3, B4 and B5. 
I believe many canners may qualify for 
relief under one or more of these three 
Sections. 
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Section 722(b)(3) 


Section B38 deals with taxpayers who 
have a variant profit cycle or sporadic 
and intermittent periods of profit. A 
variant profit cycle is one differing ma- 
terially in length and amplitude from 
the general business cycle and, as previ- 
ously stated, the Bureau has tentatively 
determined that your industry does not 
come within that classification. How- 
ever, it seems to be a well recognized 
fact that your industry is subject to 
sporadic and intermittent periods of 
profits. You canners know that only too 
well but the regulations require “actual 
proof.” In defining the word “industry,” 
the regulations state that among the fac- 
tors to be considered is the “geographi- 
cal location.” It, therefore, seems im- 
portant that Wisconsin canners cooper- 
ate, possibly by an exchange of data, to 
establish evidence that their industry is 
one subject to sporadic and intermittent 
periods of high production and profits. 

If a taxpayer’s records indicate that 
no prosperous years occurred in the base 
period then such taxpayer would be en- 
titled to relief under B3 provided it can 
be established that the records of its in- 
dustry show a similar pattern. As an 
illustration of this point, the Regulations 
show the hypothetical earnings records 
of a canning company for a period of 
14 years from 1926 to 1939. That record 
shows prosperous years, as follows: 


55,000.00 
45,000.00 
48,000.00 


The highest year in the base period was 
only $28,000.00 and therefore, periods of 
high profits were inadequately repre- 
sented in the base period. 

The same example was used in the re- 
port of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The following statement was 
added, “In this case the taxpayer might 
be permitted to use the period 1930-1933, 
since this period includes one of the years 
of high earnings periodically experienced 
by the taxpayer.” Please do not give 
any significance to the years or period 
of years used in this example. They are 
meaningless except to illustrate the very 
important fact that the base period did 
not include even one prosperous year. 

If it can be established by evidence 
that your industry is subject to sporadi¢ 
and intermittent periods of profits, then 
I suggest that each of you review your 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Estcblished 1880 


KEWAUNEE 


incorporated 1924 
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SAVES TIME 
AND PRODUCT 


Every Cooking Unit 
Should Be Equipped 
with Langsenkamp 
3-Way Valve 


@ The Langsenkamp 3-Way 
Valve supplies positive con- 
trol of tank contents. It 
obviates guess-work and er- 
rors—prevents costly product 
losses. 

Supplies -complete control from one 
point. Positions plainly marked on con- 
trol indicator enable attendant to handle 
valve from tank platform with absolute 
knowledge. He knows when tank is seal- 
ed—when it is opened to filler—and 
when it is opened to sewer. He can’t 
go wrong. Port positions when establ- 
ished are secure. 


Developed in the spirit of the Langsenkamp Line 
—greater efficiency in the canning plant—the 

ngsenkamp 3-Way Valve is worth its cost many 
times over both as a time-saving and a product- 
safety installation, 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis4, Indiana 
Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant £ 


Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 
San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port 
Deposit, Maryland WING 


YOU BENEFIT sss 


That Neuen Get Started! 


Every fire prevented, or quickly extinguished, means 
an additional saving in the cost of your insurance under 
the Lansing B. Warner, Inc., ‘‘Canners Exchange” Plan. 

Warner subscribers are now enjoying a period of 
decreasing fire losses—contrary to the national trend 
which has continued upward. This is bringing them 
susbtantial savings on the premiums they would have 
paid to other insurance carriers. 


Can be fitted 
to old tanks 


If your plant is free of common fire hazards, or can 
be put in that condition, you are eligible for this insur- 
ance, with its attendant savings. Full details will be 
sent if you write us today. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
te the 
Fooo PROCESSING 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONGMICAL | 
“FOR 36 VEARS 
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MONITOR MACHIN' 


Man ie b 


HUNTLEY MANUF{ 


Brocton. 


MONITOR Master Green Pea CLEANER 


Constructed with heavy structural steel frame, heavy 
duty bearings, it is built to last. Used by leading 
pea packers and pronounced by them to be one of 
the most efficient units in their lines. 


(A Million Dollar 


MONITOR BLANCHER 
Phenominally efficient results may be obtained by 


the use of MONITOR all steel Blanchers. Noted Reyes 
for their uniformity of blanch, and their gentle action. C. H. TIEDEMANN, New York State Representative, Brocton, N. \ 
Due to their special construction, they can be crowd- W. B. SUTTON, P. O. Box 803, Dayton, Ohio 

ed beyond capacity without impairing quality of JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO., 1523-27th St. 9 - 
blanch. 


SPINACH MACHINERY 


Special machinery furnished for washing and 
Blanching Spinach. 


Monitor 
SPECIAL 
WASHER 


MONITOR CYLINDRICAL ROD TOMATO SCALDER 


A modernized and most efficient Tomato Washer that permits securing the utmost in MONITOR HOR | 
Cleaning Efficiency and assists effectively in the reduction of Mold Count. Can be Arranged with Temperature Cont 


used for washing other commodities, such as Beets, Potatoes, etc. Plant Executives, include in their 9" p 
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Y BUILT TO LAST 


RING COMPANY 
New York 


4 


PONTLEY 


nis at your Service) 


A. D. McPHERSON, 611 Utilities Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 
PF. J. MURPHY, 700 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
t. WB - also 2702 - Ist. Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 


SCALDER 


and cost of scalding. Far sighted 
("a Plans, this unit of earned character. 


MONITOR Cylindrical Rod WASHER 


There is nothing finer than the MONITOR Rod 
Washer for use after the Pea Blancher to extract 
skins and splits. Sturdily constructed and built for 
a long life of dependable Service. 


MONITOR ALL METAL ELEVATORS 
Striving to meet the demand for modern equipment, 
we offer MONITOR all metal elevators. Can be sup- 

lied in various types and in different widths to meet 

actory requirements. 


MONITOR DOUBLE BELT PEELING and INSPECTION TABLE 


One of the best units yet devised for use in peeling and inspecting Tomatoes or other 
feuttsensd vegetation. Can be arranged with flume in place of lower belt when desired. 
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EXCESS PROFITS TAX RELIEF--Continued 


(Continued from page 16) 


operating results for the base period 
years and compare them with your prof- 
its for a period of, say, ten or more 
years prior to the base period, 1936- 
1939. This should be done in order to 
determine whether your base period in- 
cludes at least one of the prosperous 
years you enjoyed during the prior per- 
iod. Several important factors should 
be considered in making this determina- 
tion. I will illustrate some of these 
factors. 


Let us assume that during the base 
period you had one year with a profit of 
$50,000.00, and looking at the prior per- 
iod, we find several years with profits of 
approximately that amount but none sub- 
stantially higher than $50,000.00. At 
first glance, it seems your base period 
included a prosperous year. But do not 
stop there. If, during most of the prior 
period, you operated only one plant, 
while during the base period you oper- 
ated two, then possibly the year of $50,- 
000.00 profit in the base period was not 
a prosperous one when compared with 
the prior period. Likewise, the year of 
$50,000.00 profit in the base period could 
not be called prosperous if, during the 
prior period, you packed only peas while 
during the base period you packed corn 
as well as peas. A comparison should 
also be made of the capital invested dur- 
ing the two periods. A profit of $50,- 
000.00 on capital of $500,000.00 does not 
reflect the same degree of prosperity as 
a profit of $50,000.00 on capital of only 
$250,000.00. Let me cite another ex- 
ample. Prior to the base period, a can- 
ning company was indebted to its stock- 
holders $300,000.00 on 6% notes. In 
1936, stock was issued for the notes. As 
a result of this refinancing, the base per- 
iod was relieved of an annual interest 
charge of $18,000.00 that burdened the 
prior period. The foregoing are only 
some of the factors to be considered in 
determining whether periods of high 
profits are adequately represented in the 
base period. 


Section 722 provides that relief. shall 
be granted to a taxpayer depressed dur- 
ing the base period because of the failure 
of such period to reflect one or more 
years of high profits sporadically en- 
joyed by the taxpayer. In such a case, 
the taxpayer may reconstruct its base 
period net income by reference to one or 
more prior periods in the experience of 
the taxpayer or its industry which repre- 
sents a period of normal earnings. In 
other words, if the base period is an in- 
adequate standard of normal earnings 
then the taxpayer may select some other 
period to use in lieu of the statutory 
hese. The alternative period selected 
necd be of no specified duration except 
that it should not be less than three 
years. It is imperative, however, that 
ithe alternative period represent a period 
of normal earnings for the taxpayer. 


Section 722(b)(4) 


B4 provides that the excess profits tax 
shall be considered excessive and discri- 
minatory if the taxpayer, either during 
or immediately prior to the base period, 
commenced or changed the character of 
its business and the average base period 
net income does not reflect the normal 
operations for the entire base period. A 
simple illustration of this would be in 
the case of the canner who, in 1936, 1937 
and 1938, packed peas only. In 1939, he 
acquired an additional plant and com- 
menced to pack corn. Business usually 
experiences a time lag between the time 
that new operations are commenced and 
the attainment of a normal earning level. 
Because of this lag, the canner may not 
have attained a normal level of earnings 
from his corn operations until after the 
base period. Consequently, the average 
base period net income does not reflect 
the normal operations for the entire base 
period. To put it another way—the ex- 
cess profits tax years benefit at the ex- 
pense of the base period. The two per- 
iods should be on a comparable basis in 
order to determine what portion of cur- 
rent earnings constitute excess profits. 


The statute defines a change in the 
character of the business to include a 
change in operation or management, a 
difference in the products, a difference in 
the capacity for production and a differ- 
ence in the ratio of non-borrowed capital 
to total capital. The following are simple 
illustrations of some of the changes 
enumerated in the statute. A canning 
company may have had_ unprofitable 
farming operations during a part of the 
base period. If these operations were 
abandoned during the latter part of the 
base period, then there has been a change 
in operations. A corporation was re- 
organized in 1936 and the new directors 
and officers initiated drastic changes in 
management, sales and production poli- 
cies which were not reflected in the earn- 
ings until 1939. A change in manage- 
ment is deemed to have occurred. A can- 
ning company packed only one commo- 
dity until, say, 1938, when one or more 
other commodities were added, or a com- 
pany packed two commodities until some- 
time during the base period when it was 
decided to discontinue one which had 
proved unprofitable. In either event, 
there has been a difference in the prod- 
ucts. The regulations state that a mere 
improvement in the product does not 
constitute a difference in the products. 
That may open an argument as to what 
is a mere improvement. A _ product is 
different from another and not an im- 
provement if the trade custom or prac- 
tice treats it as a product of a different 
class. A difference in the capacity for 
production exists where new plants are 
acquired or new lines of machinery 
added. The abandonment of a plant that 
burdened the base period with losses 
would seem to constitute a difference in 
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the capacity for production. A differ. 
ence in the ratio of non-borrowed capital 
to total capital would occur where, as in 
the case previously referred to, the com: 
pany refinanced its loans from stock- 
holders by the issuance of stock. If this 
refinancing occurred during the base 
period, the full benefits were not ob- 
tained until the excess profits tax years, 
Here again the two periods should be on 
a comparable basis in order to ascertain 
what part of current earnings represents 
excess profits. 

After the taxpgyer has demonstrated 
that its business was commenced or 
changed in character during or immedi- 
ately prior to the base period then it 
must establish that its average base per- 
iod net income does not reflect the nor- 
mal operations for the entire base period 
of a business so commenced or changed. 

If the normal level of operations has 
been reached by the end of the base per- 
iod, say during the last year, then the 
entire base period may be reconstructed 
and adjusted upwards to that level. If 
the business was growing and expanding 
so that by the end of the base period it 
did not reach the earning level which 
it would have attained had the business 
been commenced or changed oO years 
prior to the time of the actual event, the 
taxpayer shall be deemed to have com- 
menced or changed its business at such 
earlier time. Under this so-called two 
year push back provision, it is necessary 
to establish the level of earnings which 
the taxpayer would have reached after 
two more years of growth. The level 
reflected in the last year of this extended 
growth period would be used as a basis 
for the reconstruction of the base period 
earnings. 

The fact that income for the entire 
base period is to be reconstructed upon 
the basis of the level of normal opera- 
tions reached in the last year of either 
the base period or the extended growth 
period does not necessarily mean that 
the highest level of earnings is to be 
ascribed to the entire base period. Busi- 
ness is usually fluctuating rather than 
constant. Normal earnings as_ recon- 
structed and attributed to the taxpayer 
for the base period must follow such 
pattern. In determining the nature and 
extent of the pattern, regard may be had 
to your industry’s earning cycle during 
the base period, or possibly that of gen- 
eral business. 

I have explained in a general way how 
the average base period net income 
should be reconstructed where the tax- 
payer has commenced or changed the 
character of its business either during 
or immediately prior to the base period 
and where the average base period net 
income does not reflect the normal opera- 
tion for the entire base period of a busl- 
ness so commenced or changed. It would 
not be practicable to discuss such recon- 
struction in other than general terms. 
This for the reason that each case rests 
on its own merits and the conditions will 
be different in almost all cases. The 
statute provides one general rule for the 
determination of constructive average 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 


9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 
PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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base period net income and there is only 
one exception. The general rule is that 
no regard shall be had to events or con- 
ditions occurring or existing after De- 
cember 31, 1939. Of course, the reason 
for this is the presumption that events 
or conditions occurring or existing after 
1939 were the result of or influenced by 
the war economy. The exception to this 
rule is that any change in the capacity 
for production or operation consummated 
during a taxable year ending after De- 
cember 31, 1939, as a result of a course 
of action to which the taxpayer was 
committed prior to January 1, 1940, shall 
be deemed to be a change in the charac- 
ter of the business on December 31, 1939. 
The regulations provide that in such case 
regard may be had to facts existing after 
December 31, 1939, in order to determine 
the nature of the change and the extent 
to which it has been reflected in the tax- 
payer’s business. 

It is presumed that a commitment 
made prior to January 1, 1940, for in- 
creased capacity for production was for 
the purpose of providing necessary facili- 
ties for normal increase of business dur- 
ing times of peace and hence not abnor- 
mal and not an integral part of the war 
economy. This may be important to 
those taxpayers who planned expansion 
before January 1, 1940, since they are 
permitted to take into account increased 
earnings which would have been realized 
during the base period. 


The taxpayer must establish by com- 
petent evidence that it was committed 
prior to January 1, 1940. Such evidence 
may take the form of a contract, the 
expenditure of money, the institution of 
legal action, or any other change in posi- 
tion clearly establishing the intent to 
make the change. Such intent may be 
found in the minutes of meetings of 
stockholders and directors, correspon- 
dence with architect and contractors, or 
steps taken to provide funds for the 
expansion program. 


Section 722(b)(5) 

B5 provides for relief where there are 
any other factors which may reasonably 
be considered as resulting in an inade- 
quate standard of normal earnings dur- 
ing the base period. I have heard this 
described as the catch-all sub-section of 
722, probably because of the statutory 
u-e cf the words “any other.” However, 
li'tle help is found in the regulations to 
cctermine what factors might reasonably 
te considered as contributing to an inade- 
ouate standard of normal earnings dur- 
ing the base period. We must look to 
the legislative history of Section 722 for 
such assistance. The report of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee cites as an ex- 
ample a taxpayer organized to distill and 
sell whiskey. While the distilling in- 
dustry is, of course, very different from 
the canning industry yet you will note 
that the contributing factors in the Com- 
mittee example are quite similar to fac- 
tors that confront a canner developing 
a new product. The taxpayer cited by 
the Committee was assumed to be or- 


ganized in 1935. During the greater 
part of the base period, it was aging the 
whiskey it had distilled and therefore, 
lacked a marketable product. The Com- 
mittee concluded that the taxpayer’s 
sales and base period net income were 
abnormally low and did not reflect nor- 
mal operations. Asparagus packers who 
planted beds immediately prior to or 
during the base period did not obtain a 
full crop and a marketable product until 
the latter part of the base period or pos- 
sibly not until after the base period. 
Consequently, that packer’s base period 
was an inadequate standard of normal 
in much the same way as the distillery. 
The conditions may be present with re- 
spect to any canner developing a new 
product over a period of years. 


Deferment of a Portion of the Tax 


If your adjusted excess profits tax net 
income exceeds 50% of your normal tax 
net income you may defer payment of 
33% of the amount of reduction of excess 
profits tax claimed under Section 722. 
If you meet these requirements and be- 
lieve you have a legitimate claim, I cer- 
tainly would take advantage of the op- 
portunity to defer payment of a part of 
your tax. 


Industry Statistics 


A well known tax practitioner recently 
said ‘There ought not be anything secre- 
tive about Section 722. People are really 
groping for help and when I say groping, 
I am including the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue.” I agree with that comment 
and incidentally might add that I have 
found the Revenue Agent’s office to be 
very cooperative in helping taxpayers 
to establish the validity of their claims. 

Some trade associations have developed 
tax-relief statistical material on a co- 
operative basis to very great advantage 
to their members. I have previously in- 
dicated the desirability of cooperation 
between the members of your association, 
possibly by an exchange of data, to estab- 
lish certain facts required by the regula- 
tions to be proved by evidence. 


We have prepared for your Secretary, 
Mr. Verhulst, a short form of question- 
naire, a copy of which he will send to 
each of you. It will only take a few 
minutes for you to answer the nine ques- 
tions and return to Mr. Verhulst. The 
completed questionnaires will be re- 
viewed to determine what further steps 
seem advisable to build up the necessary 
data for the help of those canners who 
have claims under Section 722. 


CHAIN STORE DIVIDEND 


Directors of Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
eastern super market chain with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 62% 
cents per share on the company’s cumu- 
lative preferred stock, payable December 
15 to stock of record December 1. 

The company also declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents on the 
common stock, payable on the same basis. 
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SERIOUS SUGAR SHORTAGE 
LOOMS 


The United States will face a serious 
shortage of sugar—an energy food as 
vital to civilians as to the armed forces 
during the strain of war—unless Govern- 
ment agencies take constructive action 
quickly, a report of the Food Industry 
War Committee, released Nov. 29, 
warned. 


Sugar stocks in this country on Octo- 
ber 1, 1944, totaled 465,000 tons, an 
amount much lower than on any corre- 
sponding date during the past ten years, 
the report declares. It was sent to 
prominent Government officials by Clar- 
ence Francis, chairman of the F.I.W.C,, 
which represents every segment of the 
food processing and distributing industry 
in all parts of the country. The report 
was written by the Food Supply and AI- 
location Sub-Committee of the F.I.W.C. 


There are two causes for the present 
shortage of sugar, the sub-committee 
asserted. The first is the inadequate as- 
signment of ships to bring in raw sugar 
which is available in the off-shore areas. 
The second cause is the insufficient con- 
tinental production of sugar. 


“Unless constructive action is taken 
quickly by all Governmental agencies 
responsible for formulating sugar poli- 
cies,” the report states, “we face a par- 
ticularly difficult situation in distribution 
of sugar to the consumers in the United 
States during the first nine months of 
1945.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The sub-committee made six major rec- 
ommendations to help offset the threat- 
ened shortage. These are: 


1. Provide adequate shipping to bring 
in raw sugar from offshore areas so re- 
fineries can operate at uninterrupted 
capacity. 


2. Encourage maximum beet and cane 
sugar production in the United States in 
1945, for which ocean shipping is not 
required. 


3. Stimulate increased production of 
sugar in Cuba, Puerto Rico and help 
Hawaii for 1946. 


4. Give domestic refiners necessary as- 
sistance on manpower and _ necessary 
equipment priorities. 


5. Revamp the present rationing and 
allocation program so that it can be ad- 
ministered more effectively, thereby 
avoiding loose and illegal distribution of 
sugar. 


6. Prevent any sugar from being 4i- 
verted to high test molasses to make in- 
dustrial alcohol. 

Additional recommendations were also 
made. 
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ate better sunt PROCESSING KETTLES 


REGARDLESS OF SIZE 


LEE designs and builds special “custom built’’ 
corrosion resistant equipment to meet most 
exacting requirements of the 
processing industries. Submit 
your difficult and complicated 
processing problems to LEE en- 
gineers,—they will be 
glad to cooperate with 
you any time. Catalog 
on request. 


LEE 


METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Lee Precision 
Built— for 
economy of 
operation and 
long life. 
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EXPANDING 
COMPANIES- 


These 8 AUCTIONS 
of strategically located 


Industrial properties 


should interest YOU! 
2 PLANTS of former WINMAR FIBRE CO. 


WINONA, MINN. 27 acres—17,400 sq. ft. floor space, 
in one story cinder block bldgs. R. R. Siding. Monday 
Dec. 11, 10:30. On premises. 

MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT SOLD SEPARATELY 


WILLMAR, MINN. 8 acres—4,400 sq. ft. floor space 

in one story cinder block bldgs. R. R. Siding. Wed- 

nesday, Dec. 13, 1 P. M. On premises. 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT SOLD SEPARATELY 


5 PLANTS, AND 1 INDUSTRIAL SITE 
ordered sold by 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 47,700 sq. ft. land—155,000 
sq. ft. floor area, four 2 story, one 6 story and base- 
ment brick bldgs; — and enclosed loading docks, 
sprinklered, R. R. siding. Friday, Dec. 15. 1 P. M. 
On premises. 


ST. LOUIS, (Jennings) MO. 7 acres of vacant in- 
dustrial land. W. Florissant Ave. near Goodfellow 
Blvd. Abutting Wabash R. R. Sale Saturday, Dec. 
16. 11 A. M. DeSoto Hotel, St. Louis. 


BEDFORD, VA. near Roanoke. 214% acres—83,000 
sq. {t. floor area, in 1, 2 and 3 story and basement 
brick and corrugated iron bldgs., sprinklered, R. R. 
Siding. Tuesday, Dec. 19. 1 P. M. On premises. 
WHEELING (WARWOOD), W. VA. 176,000 sq. 
ft. floor space in 1 and 2 story brick and steel bldgs.— 
4.7 acres, sprinklered, R. R. Sidings. Wednesday, 
Dec. 20. 1 P.M. Hotel Windsor, Wheeling. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 2.83 acres—153,000 sq. ft. 
floor space, in2 story brick and steel bldgs. sprinkler- 
ed, R. R. Siding. Wednesday, Dec. 20. 1 P. M. 
Hotel Windsor, Wheeling. 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 110,309 sq. ft. land—97,000 
sq. ft. floor area in 1, 2 and 3 story brick bldgs., 
sprinklered, R. R. Siding. Friday, Dec. 22. 1 P. M. 
Hotel Sterling, Wilkes Barre. 


TITLE POLICIES FREE 
Send for illustrated 


booklets to 
Stephen A. McDonald, Auctioneer 


CHRYSLER BLDG, NEW YORK CITY. Telephone LExington 2-5000 
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THE NEED FOR 


FORETHOUGHT ON NEW PRODUCTS 


Look out! 


Here and there we find canners at- 
tempting to increase manufacturing vol- 
ume, and profits, without giving a great 
deal of consideration to the eventual out- 
come. Whenever this is tried final loss 
of prestige and some money generally 
takes place. For instance, last week I 
saw a fruit product sampled in a blind 
test among a dozen or more employees 
of a wholesale grocer’s. It was of such 
a nature none of them positively identi- 
fied it immediately and only a few gave 
it its proper classification. Can you 
imagine such a product creating any 
large amount of good will among first 
users or causing them to boost it among 
friends? I can’t! 


Therein lies trouble ahead in large 
gobs for many canners who today, are 
fixing up this and that, offering it in 
markets where food of any sort in tin, 
glass or frozen is snapped up rapidly. 
Comes the time when competitive foods 
in tin or otherwise preserved are back on 
their accustomed shelves and the new- 
comers will stay immobile until removed 
by force from display and consigned to 
the “Close out” stand at the front of the 
store. 


The average grocery buyer today will 
take a chance on several hundred cases 
of this or that and never bat an eye, but 
let reconversion step in, let known goods 
of established reputation become once 
more available, and he will soon clamor 
to be relieved of the cats and dogs he 
once welcomed to his stocks. This is but 
the workings of human nature and is not 
surprising. 


THE TEST 


If you have plans for marketing some 
of your production that heretofore has 
been largely waste, consider them care- 
fully. In the first place, conduct enough 
“taste” tests to satisfy yourself that the 
formula for manufacture on which you 
have decided is such that the average 
housewife will be pleased with it and that 
she will reeommend it to her friends. 
Without such a background, see where 
you are headed! What can you expect 
if nine out of ten folks who sample your 
product do not readily identify it? You 
may be tempted to start manufacture of 
a possible market-getter, and, as long as 
sugar is still rationed, put it up without 
as high a sugar content as you will be 
glad to use later when sugar becomes 
more plentiful. If this is your reason- 
ing, forget the whole matter until condi- 
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tions are such that you can market a 
product that is as near right as it can 
be made. 


Recent columns have mentioned latest 
developments in labeling. The new items 
I have seen lately in preserved foods 
have a label, in most cases, which looks 
as if it had been thrown together out of 
whatever was remaining after a “regu- 
lar” labeling job. This means that the 
label did not adequately represent the 
product or its producer. As a conse- 
quence the average consumer was not 
greatly impressed and initial sales were 
hard to secure. Package sizes need to be 
carefully considered too. It may be that 
some products on the market today in 
number two and two and half tins would 
move much more satisfactorily in smaller 
cans when such are once again to be had. 


This whole matter of marketing new 
products calls for research and more re- 
search until in a representative market 
you have such a case history you may be 
able to quite accurately judge as to 
probable movement yearly or during a 
normal season in any other markets in 
which you may wish to introduce it. 
Then you may start volume production 
with a very good idea as to probable 
costs laid down and the amounts you will 
be able to invest in merchandising sup- 
port. 


Do not be misled by the thought that 
folks today will buy anything eatable 
and presented in a pretty dress. ( Label.) 
They may buy that way today. Soon 
comes the time when labels, product, 
sales presentation and merchandising 
support will have to be good to sell any- 
thing profitably. Countless manufac- 
turers outside of the canning field realize 
this and are doing now the same sort of 
retail work they did in normal times in 
order to insure better consumer and 
dealer acceptance of their products. 


In a market I know well about a year 
ago a bathroom de-odorizer was intro- 
duced and attained a certain amount of 
distribution. Modest newspaper space 
was contracted for to support the prod- 
uct over a reasonably long period. It 
was placed on a “promotion” basis in 
jobbers’ stocks, and jobbers salesmen 
were given valuable prizes for selling 
display quantities. For months the move- 
ment from jobbers’ stocks was hardly 
perceptible, newspaper advertising con- 
tinued, however. During the past month 
jobbers are receiving repeat orders, the 
stocks are gradually moving to consum- 
ers who are repeating from retail dealers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A Warning against rushing out new products—Sample liberally—Give them the taste 
test—By BETTER PROFITS. 


OFTEN IT TAKES TIME 

The anticipated movement of a quality 
food product may reasonably be much 
greater but it may still be slow in com. 
ing. During the interim, merchandising 
support such as I have described, includ- 
ing retail sales work, will do wonders 
toward finally placing the new product 
on a profitable basis. Not the least of 
necessities in bringing out a new product 
lies in the adequate selling of it to repre- 
sentatives and those who will in turn 
pass it on to the retail grocer. Far too 
many new preserved foods are being 
marketed today without a great deal of 
effort on the part of producers to fully 
inform those interested in selling it as to 
its nature, composition, etc. Certainly 
we see few if any meetings with jobbers 
salesmen, we note an increasingly smal- 
ler distribution of samples for jobber’s 
salesmen. 


A picture may be worth a thousand 
words in describing an article but the 
taste of a quality product in a salesman’s 
mouth beats all the lectures in Christen- 
dom! Whether or not you are able to do 
retail sales work, whether or not you 
may allow local advertising support to 
a product, you are always able to sample 
it generously to interested buyers and 
jobber’s salesmen. Do it! Whether it’s 
June or January, let every day be Christ- 
mas when you introduce a new canned 
food to a jobbing house. Sample liber- 
ally. Get samples into the homes of the 
jobbing salesmen who will handle your 
product as soon as you can. 


You may have run a “pilot” pack of 
some new item. Your first thought is 
that you want to get your money out of 
it and start planning for next season. 
All right, but use method in your un- 
loading. Put all the support you can 
behind the product in key markets, then 
base your plans for manufacturing fur- 
ther supplies on the movement in selected 
markets. This you will do, of course, 
after you have taste tested it sufficiently 
to know of its acceptance background 
among consumers and after you have ap- 
propriately labeled it for their fullest 
information. Do not be detered in any 
instance by anything said in this column 
but only be guided by it to a more per- 
manent and lasting as well as profitable 
distribution of anything new. Your 
eventual sales and profits will be greater 
as you do this. 
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East Brooklyn P. O. 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Phone: CU rtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Altantic States’ Area. 
Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WEATHER-PROOF CASES FOR ARMY, NAVY AND LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


(jamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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TWO STARS 


[ow IN OUR 
ARMY-NAVY“E”’ 


FLAG for 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 
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USE 8-POINT PLAN FOR 
AN OVERBOARD DRIVE 
IN THE 6th WAR LOAN! 


NOV. 20th TO DEC. 16th 


Start the ball rolling by appointing a 6th War 
Loan Bond Committee, representing labor, man- 
agement and other groups. 


Carry on by selecting a Team Captain—prefer- 
ably a returned veteran—for every 10 workers. 


Right at the start, establish a Quota for each 
department—and every employee. 


Arrange frequent Meetings of Captains, high- 
lighting imprrtance of their work — effective 
sales methods—and need for painstaking study 
of Treasury Booklet, Getting The Order. 


Our fighting men still have a long way to go! But—your plant- 
wide selling of the 6th can do much to shorten their embattled 
miles—lessen the price they so willingly pay for victory! Join 
the coast to coast parade of patriotic firms that are assuring an 
“overboard” showing in the 6th by following through on 
every point in the 8-Point Plan. 


Make definite Assignments to those best equip- 
ped to arrange music, speeches, rallies, com- 
petitive progress boards and meeting schedules. 


Issue Individual Pledge Cards—made out in the 
name of each worker and providing for both 
cash and installment purchase. 


Resolicit! This is the secret of “overboard” War 
Bond subscriptions. Your State Payroll Chairman 
has a special Resolicitation Plan for you to put 
into action near the end of the campaign. 


Give generously of your Advertising Space to 
drive home the War Bond story. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Won’t Give Up the Quest For More 

Coods—The Corn Packs—No Tomato Pack 

Statistics As Yet, But An Indication As To 

What To Expect—About Spinach, Carrots 
and Releases. 


HAPPENINGS—The week has not been 
without its interesting events, but as far 
as the canned foods market is concerned 
it remains unchanged from previous 
weeks, only worse. By that we mean 
that though the buyers know that the 
canners are cleaned out of any goods 
they could sell, they continue to urge 
the canners to give them more. That 
quest has become so pronounced that 
they are now informing the canners that 
they will be in the market for any 
Government released goods, when and as 
they get them, and apparently without 
regard to quality. They. want canned 
foods, and anything in cans looks good 
to them. 

The idea that some canners may be 
holding back sales of goods on hand to 
avoid higher tax bills, has been exploded 
as just another talking point in an 
effort to find anything left in the ware- 
houses. 


The event of the week might be 
written down as the publication of the 
corn pack statistics by the NCA Division 
of Statistics, showing a decrease from 
the 43 pack of very nearly 4 million 
cases. The figure, on the basis of 24/2, 
is 25,089,107 cases for 1944, with of 
course the Golden varieties running far 
in the lead. You have these figures else- 
where in this issue, in detail, and can 
study them out State by State, and if 
you do you may find some surprises, as 
we did in States which during the season 
claimed their crops and packs were 
heavily hit, and now show up an in- 
creased pack. The late and better season 
did this, as corn canning actually ran 
later than normal by a good margin. 
These ‘igures seem to be better than 10% 
larger than those compiled by the Corn 
Canners Institute, but this is probably 
due to some mistakes in figuring, and 
will be ironed out upon study. 

Cor: has been largely all shipped out, 
with .he exception of that held on 
alloca! on to customers, and in that sense 
Practica ly all sold. And the market 
wants more, especially of the higher 
qualities, 

So <r nothing has been heard of 
Toma’ Statistics, and it may be some 
little \.hile before they can be compiled. 
But j lging by the incessant, blood- 
hounc seareh for canned tomatoes, it 
looks | xe the market would have to get 
along » ith what it now has, or did have 
Since .cey have been passed out to the 


retailers as quickly as received, and the 
people seem to have taken them off the 
shelves equally as quickly. It would be 
a national calamity to have the country 
without canned tomatoes all during the 
winter and spring, and it is to be hoped 
that that famous 133 million case pack of 
home-canned foods, is largely composed 
of tomatoes. At least that would supply 
those canners, and their immediate 
friends, and would help, but of course 
it would not relieve the market. A 
report this week from a leading West 
Coast canner promises a delivery of 35% 
on canned tomatoes, but 60% on Tomato 
Juice, and from 65% to 75% on other 
tomato products. The coast is dis- 
heartened at the small amount of whole 
tomatoes it was able to produce, owing 
to labor shortages, and the season there 
has finally come to end from the heavy 
rains late in November. But they had 
warned all concerned that they were be- 
ing forced to turn the tonnage largely 
into products. From that the market 
hoped to get a big wad of products, and 
now even that is denied them. 


Those same rains helped the spinach 
crops on the Coast, and they have gotten 
up a better pack than earlier expected, 
but it will not offer anything to the 
consumer market. Same is true here in 
this heavy spinach canning region: the 
crop was not large, but the weather was 
good, there being some quite cold morn- 
ings and days but no snows, yet the can- 
ners have not been able to over-pack the 
Government requirements. And now the 
green market stalls heavily outbid the 
canners. 


In the canning of beets it now appears 
that both Wisconsin and New York 
State have come valiantly to the rescue 
in producing quite good outputs, with 
some promise for the consumers after 
Government requirements have been 
met. But the boys and the “gals” seem 
to like beets, and the canned is so much 
more convenient, as well as better tasted. 
Carrots come under the same considera- 
tion, but the canned output this season 
is off. Canned pumpkin is doing only 
moderately well, with the entire output 
spoken for or taken as fast as made. 

Canneries here are busy on winter 
packs, ‘mostly for the war, in fact en- 
tirely for military purposes. The mar- 
ket has been living in hopes of having a 
good supply of canned pork and beans, 
as of old, but it will just have to wait 
for anything like a normal supply. 


RELEASES—The Government has been 
releasing quite some canned foods, not 
so many this past week as in other 
weeks, but somebody either had a hunger 
for snap beans or thought that the armed 
forces would go heavily for them, be- 
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cause they are releasing a lot of them in 
comparison with other canned foods 
which the distributors would like to get 
their hands on. 

Total stocks of salt and dill pickles, 
computed as of October 1st, were esti- 
mated at 7,436,000 bushels, much larger 
than last year at this time, or of any 
previous year. Well, the country likes 
its pickles. 

In the market reports following you 
are given intimate views of things and 
since this world has grown so small, 
through rapid transportation and com- 
munication, the same conditions will be 
found to govern in all other markets. 


P.s.—Last week’s editorial comments 
upon the NCA Board meeting in Wash- 
ington will have to serve to supply the 
lack of a detailed report since; but all 
members, and we believe all other can- 
ners, probably have had the details in 
the Information Letter, and we will take 
this means of saving a little more paper. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Hoping Some Goods May Come On the 
Market—Striving to Increase Inventories— 
Tomato Market Particularly Unsatisfied— 
Want More Corn — Peas Also — Seeking 
“Released” Peas—Trying to Contract More 
Citrus Fruit—Only Reselling in Canned 
Fruits—Slight Easing in Supply of Apple- 
sauce—Fish Moving Readily. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 8, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—Trading volume has 
continued along extremely narrow lines 
in the local market this week. While 
demand remains as active as ever offer- 
ings have dwindled further, and dis- 
tributors are now pinning their hopes 
on the emergency onto the market of 
substantial lots of 1944 pack goods which 
may have been withheld by canners until 
after the turn of the year for tax pur- 
poses. The extent of such supplies, of 
course, is an enigma that should shortly 
be solved. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are far 
from content with their inventory posi- 
tion on major items, and will continue 
on the buying side of the market right 
up through the first quarter of 1945, at 
least. There is considerable interest in 
reports that WFA may step up the 
tempo of its canned foods release pro- 
gram after the turn of the year, but 
there is nothing definite to substantiate 
these reports. 
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TOMATOES—Jobbers and chains alike 
are having difficulty in filling their re- 
quirements on tomatoes, and many a 
buyer is taking a quiet trip to the Tri- 
States or the Mid-west in an effort to 
contact old-established sources of supply 
and arrange for the purchase of any odd 
lots from the past season’s pack which 
may remain unsold. Too, these far- 
sighted buyers are endeavoring to “sew 
up” their processors on any Government- 
released tomatoes which may revert back 
to the canner. There is much interest 
among distributors in current reports 
that canners are starting their ’45 acre- 
age contracting campaigns, with the 
overall objective a canning tomato crop 
equal to that of the current year. 


coRN — Distributors are still getting 
deliveries from the 1944 pack, but few 
are satisfied with the quantities on hand 
or arranged for, and a good demand for 
spot stocks exists. Notwithstanding re- 
ports that canners are completely cleared 
of the current year’s pack, insofar as 
sales commitments are concerned, job- 
bers are still combing the market in 
efforts to locate additional blocks,—par- 
ticularly in the case of fancy and extra 
standards. 


PEAS—With packers apparently down 
to bare floors, insofar as supply for the 
civilian trade is concerned, Government- 
released peas are being eagerly sought 
by the trade. Demand at the moment 
is such that grade is a secondary matter. 


BEANS—Demand for beans has shown 
no falling off, and the trade is now more 
interested in new pack cut green beans 
from Florida, which will start moving 
into distributing channels in a limited 
way possibly during the coming month. 


SPINACH—While current holdings of 
spinach appear adequate for trade de- 
mand at the moment, distributors con- 
tinue on the search for replacements. 
California is closely sold up on the fall 
pack, and buyers are now turning to the 
south. 


CITRUS JUICES—Trade interest is cen- 
tering in the new pack situation in 
Florida and Texas, with indications that 
final production totals will be better than 
had been looked for a few weeks back. 
Jobbers are seeking to place additional 
business on both grapefruit juice and 
blended juices, but canners in many in- 
stances are withdrawn from the market 
for the present. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With allocations 
from 1944 packs seemingly completed, 
and no additional supplies expected to 
come forward for the civilian trade, dis- 
tributors are being forced to fall back 
upon the resale market, which is not 
active because of short offerings. While 
there is some talk in trade circles to the 
effect that WFA may ease the situation 
somewhat early in 1945 by limited fruit 
releases, nothing official has been forth- 
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coming in this connection. Jobbers are 
of the opinion, however, that if point 
values are restored to the full canned 
vegetable line, consuming demand for 
fruits may ease off to the point where 
current supplies may be “stretched” 
more easily into the 1945 packing season. 


APPLE SAUCE—Distributors have been 
pleasantly surprised by the deliveries of 
new pack apple sauce from some can- 
ners, and the tight supply position on 
this line has eased somewhat in conse- 
quence. 


SARDINES—Limited arrivals of Cali- 
fornia sardines are moving readily into 
distributing channels, and jobbers are 
meeting with little success in rebuilding 
inventories. Maine sardines continue 
very much on the short side. Imported 
sardines are arriving in a small way and 
are meeting with a ready sale. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—The overall sup- 
ply position on salmon continues un- 
favorable, and stocks are melting rapidly 
as consuming demand holds up. From 
present indications, salmon will be among 
the missing items when the traditional 
Lenten season opens up. Canned shrimp 
is still among the missing items, with 
no relief indicated in current reports 
from canners at the Gulf. Demand for 
tuna is running far in excess of available 
supplies. Distributors are utilizing the 
limited deliveries which they are getting, 
and no offerings are reported at resale. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Damaged Late Crops—Dry Beans 

Scarce and Very Firm—Spinach Pack Meet- 

ing Early Hopes—Tomato Canners Dis- 

appointed—Buyers Persist in Trying to Get 

More Canned Fruits — Sardine Packing 

Holding Up—Salmon Situation Unchanged—- 
West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Dec. 8, 1944. 


RAIN DAMAGE—November rains caused 
considerable damage to late crops in 
California and harvesting of some of 
these was either delayed or brought to 
an early end. On the bright side, is the 
realization that much good has been done 
by soaking the ground for early farming 
operations. The harvesting of tomatoes 
was virtually brought to an end by the 
series of storms which boosted the rain- 
fall to two and three times the normal 
figure in many localities. Beans were 
badly damaged and a considerable acre- 
age will not be harvested. Harvesting of 
winter spinach was interfered with and 
some acreage damaged. Some damage 
was also done late apples and pears, but 
this was limited. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market has been very firm of late, with 
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a marked scarcity of offerings. The de. 
mand is classed as urgent, with prices at 
the maximum levels permitted. Canners, 
wholesalers, chain stores and Govern. 
ment agencies are all in the market, but 
large orders are going unplaced. Stocks 
are the smallest in years and shippers 
are reserving a large part of their hold- 
ings for set-aside requirements and re- 
stricted sales to old-time customers. A 
considerable acreage of Blackeye beans 
has been abandoned and most of the late 
threshing of all varieties show rain 
damage. The crop is proving much 
smaller than expected and is running 
more than usual to lower grades. U. §, 
No. 1 Small White Beans are in keen 
demand at $6.20 rail but are moving in 
small lots only. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been coming 
along in good shape in the San Francisco 
Bay area and some canners suggest that 
for the first time in several years they 
will be able to make 100 per cent de- 
liveries. This is attributed to the fact 
that the early rain came at just the right 
time and that following rains were 
spaced just right, enabling the harvest- 
ing of most of the crop. Also, business 
was booked more conservatively. In this 
district, the season is about at an end. 
The pack, of course, is not a large one, 
but one firm reports that after Govern- 
ment requirements are met, it will have 
around 12,000 cases for civilian trade. 
No difficulty is being experienced in mov- 
ing the pack at the full ceiling price. 


TOMATOES—Tomato canners are greatly 
disappointed over the small size of the 
peeled pack and their inability to prop- 
erly serve old-time customers. While it 
is all well and good that they have been 
able to make large packs of puree, juice, 
catsup, chili sauce, tomato paste, and the 
like, many have made their reputations 
on their packs of whole tomatoes. Any 
offerings of the latter are snapped up as 
soon as made. Already tomatoes in the 
fresh vegetable markets are getting 
scarce and retail demand is increasing 
for the canned article. Only a few can- 
ners seem to have brought out prices on 
tomato products, and some do_ not 
promise these before the end of the 
year. This is especially true of those 
who packed these items for the first 
time this year. 


PEAS—Pacific Coast peas are being 
shipped out as fast as possible, but dis- 
tributors are not getting them as fast 
as desired. Brokers are hopeful of 
getting some additional lots for their 
customers as some canners have not ad- 
vised that they are completely se!d up, 
but at best these quantities will be com- 
paratively small. Canners have stand- 
ing orders for any peas turned back by 
Government agencies. 


FRUITS—Buyers are still attempting to 
make purchases of canned fruits in this 
market, but are giving up the idea of 
confining purchases to the few items they 
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desire for their special trade. Some who 
a stort time ago could use only Fancy 
or Choice grades, are now eager to 
acce}'t Standards and if they cannot have 
pears are willing to buy apricots or 
peaches. The bogey of huge Govern- 
ment stocks to be dumped on the market 
seems to have faded away. In California, 
growers are placing orchards in the best 
possivle physical condition, hoping for 
large crops and confident there will be 
no break in prices the coming year. 


SARDINES—Buyers are watching prog- 
ress of the sardine pack in California 
with much interest and are renewing 
efforts to place additional business now 
that it seems likely that the pack will 
prove a larger one than that of last 
season. To November 25 a pack of 
2,414,027 cases had been made for the 
season, which opened August 1, against 
1,867,448 cases to a corresponding date 
last year. Much of the increase has 
come from the Monterey district. Gov- 
ernment purchases have been at about 
$4.70 a case for pound ovals in tomato 
sauce, with No. 1 talls at about $4.00. 
In the natural style, the latter size has 
moved at about $3.65. 

A pack of 610,166 cases of herring 
had been made in British Columbia for 
the fall season to November 25. Of this, 
462,708 cases were of plain pack and 
147,458 were with tomato sauce. 


SALMON—The canned salmon situation 
is without change, with some packers 
not in a position to advise distributors 
just how much they will have for the 
civilian trade. At best, it will be only 
a fraction of the quantities available in 
normal times. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Louisiana Oysters Show Gain — Shrimp 
Production Increases Slightly—Hard 
Crabs Drop. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 8, 1944. 
“LOUISIANA OYSTERS SHOW STEADY 
GAIN”---An article under the above cap- 
tion recently appeared in the Mobile 


Register, which should be of interest to 
the seafood industry as a whole, because 
it throws light on the present oyster 
situation. 


The article follows: 

“NEW ORLEANS (AP)—The Louisi- 
ana conservationist disclosed Friday that 
Louisiana has been the only State in the 
Southern area to show an increase in 
oyster production in recent years. 

“It quotes a bulletin written by Miss 
Rachel L. Carson, biologist, which has 
been released in Washington. She said: 

“‘Although the production of oysters 
now is about the same as 50 years ago 
considering the Southern area as a 
whole, every state from North Carolina 
south shows a decline with the single 
exception of Louisiana. In contrast that 
state produces four times as many 
oysters now as it did in the 1890’s’.” 


SOUTHERN CANNERIES — The bulletin, 
which is described as a 45-page illus- 
trated handbook on the salt water fish- 
eries of the Southern Coast from Cape 
Hatteras to the Mexican border, also 
said: 

“Practically all of the canned oysters 
produced in the United States are pre- 
pared in the Southern area. The City of 
Biloxi, Miss., is now the world center for 
the canning of oysters, a title once held 
by Baltimore. In 1943 Mississippi packed 
85,151 cases and Louisiana 79,614 cases, 
the remaining 50,090 cases coming from 
canneries in the states of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama. Normally some oysters are 
canned on the Pacific coast but there was 
no canning in this area in 1943 for rea- 
sons connected with the war.” 


SHRIMP—Shrimp production in this 
section took a 647 barrel spurt last week 
over the previous one as 5,945 barrels 
were produced in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Texas the past week 
against 5,298 barrels produced the previ- 
ous week. However, no big increase in 
shrimp production is expected until next 
Spring, but on the contrary production 
will dwindle down from now on as 
shrimp leave the Gulf Coast of the 
United States during cold weather and 
migrate to warmer climates. 


The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas and Georgia operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported that 6,793 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending November 25, 1944, which brought 
the pack for the season to 359,137 stan- 
dard cases, as against 356,377 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
year. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 175 more 
barrels of shrimp this past week than 
the previous one, which should enable 
them to turn out a few more cases of 
shrimp. 


OYSTERS—Very little change has taken 
place in the production of oysters and 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama pro- 
duced 6,868 barrels this past week 
against 6,565 barrels produced the previ- 
ous week or an increase of 303 barrels 
the past week over the previous one. 

No report of any oysters being canned 
in this section as yet. 


he SAFE WAY TO 
MARK POISON BOTTLES 
IF THEY MUST GE KEPT IN 
YOUR MEDICINE CHEST 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


NOW READY! 


THE 1944 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


Enter your order for the 35th edition. Compiled by the National Canners Association, 

from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 
‘arefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by competent authorities. 
‘he various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
National Canners Association. Sold to all others at $2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 
seeded by all wholesale grocers, brokers, machinery and supplymen, salesmen, and practically everybody in- 
‘erested in the canning industry. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


Get your order in now. 
1739 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


Distributed free to members of the 


The book that is 


THE TRADE 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936 


The Industry's Cook Book for over 30 years 


FOR MANAGERS, 


360 pages of proved pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 


AND BUYERS | | 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. ony 


Stamped in Gold. —a famous processor. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products . .. . temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . 
e Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . 


Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


food preservation. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


_ FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Eight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FO. SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Enar«l Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & S, 
Ayars and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Machinery. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view ‘West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—%-gallon Bottle Washer; Universal Bottle 
Washer; World Rotary Automatic Labeler; World, Ermold and 
Liquid National Semi-Automatic Labeler; Goldie Screw Capper; 
150-2. lon Aluminum Jacketed Kettle; 100-gallon Stainless Steel 
Tani: : Horix-Haller 18-Spout Filler; H & K 24-Spout Filler; 
Adrisnce Duplex Crowner; 200 ft. 2%” diameter Solid Roller 
Conv yor, 17” wide overall; all priced to sell immediately. 
Charics S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Amherst 2100. 
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FOR SALE—Five (5) Buck Bean Nippers all in A-1 condi- 
tion; one (1) new in 1944. One (1) Robins Bean Cutter with 
automatie finger feeders in A-1 condition, motor driven. 
Machinery can be inspected prior to sale. Terms Cash. Adv. 
4488, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Pivot Bucket Conveyors; Belt Conveyors; Speed 
Reducers; Coal Crushers; Vibrating Screens; 24” Saw Mill 
complete; Pumps; 12” X-H O. S. & Y. Iron Body, Brass 
Mounted, Flanged Gate Valves, 250# Pressure; Structural Steel 
Buildings; General line of new and used material handling 
equipment. Benkart Steel & Supply Co., 2017 Preble Ave., N. S., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 H.R.T. 90 HP Boiler, complete with stack, 
grates, and other fittings, in good condition; 9 Model B 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, with tables and belts; 9 Buck 
or FMC Bean Snippers, with tables and belts; 1 Townsend Bean 
Cutter (new); 6 500-gal. Pulp Tanks with 2-inch coils and 
traps; 1 Kerns Pulp Finisher; 1 Langsenkamp Pulper; 1 Link 
Belt Mery-Go-Round Peeling Table, 120 peelers, good condition; 
1 Jeffrey Merry-Go-Round Peeling Table, 120 peelers, good as 
new; 1 12-ft. Gooseneck Pea or Bean Elevator, 6-inch pockets; 
1 150-gal. Copper Kettle; 1 300-gal. Copper Kettle; 1 Anderson 
Barngrover No. 2 and 2% can size Cooker and Cooler, 1,100 can 
capacity; 1 New-Way Labeler and Boxer; 1 Robins Special Wet 
and Dry Washer; 1 Robins Lye Peeler; 1 FMC Continuous 
Vegetable Peeler; 2 Climax Weighers. The above list of 
machinery and. equipment is in good condition. Adv. 44104, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 #2-2% Knapp Labeling Machine; 1—24”x12’ 
Tomato Inspection Table; 1—15 H.P. Horizontal Steam Engine; 
1—35 H.P. Horizontal Steam Engine; 1—60 H.P. Vertical Steam 
Boiler and Stack, good condition; 1—80 H.P. Vertical Steam 
Boiler and Stack, good condition; 3 Sprague Corn Cob Trimmers; 
1 Model B American Utensil Juice Extractor; 400—16 qt. Tomato 
Buckets; 400—12 qt. Tomato Pans; I Link Belt Peeling Table; 
1—1% Steam Pump. S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4492, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—2 #10 Filling Machines (tomato juice); 2 300- 
gal. SS or glass lined Tanks with coils and traps; #10 Labeling 
Machine; Electric Carton Stitcher; Juice Extractor; Sanitary 
Pumps; Soaker Washers; Stencil Cutter; Roller Conveyor; 
Transplanters; Pickle Tanks. Adv. 4499, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Pineapple Peeling Machine with minimum capa- 
city of 30,000 pineapples per day; also No. 10 Crushed Pine- 
apple Filling Machine with capacity 5,000 cans per day. 
Miranda Bros. Trading Corp., 6 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED—Will buy your broken retort covers. Also surplus 
machinery in single pieces or complete plants. Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Complete Tomato Cannery, except Boilers; 
100,000 case capacity. All equipment in excellent condition. 
Price reasonable. Adv. 44102, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern mass production cannery, situated on 
highway at Cedarville, N. J. Railroad siding; 100 feet from 
farmers’ produce exchange. Fully equipped with modern 
machines to pack tomatoes, string beans, peppers, pimentos, 
carrots, spinach, asparagus, and all other vegetables. For 
further information inquire: Adv. 44106, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning Peas and 
Sweet Corn, in Southern Pennsylvania. All buildings and 
machinery in A-1 condition. Has been in continuous operation 
for 20 years. Good reasons for selling. Adv. 44107, The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4491, The Canning Trade. 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS | 
FOR OVER 29 YEARS 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Univreno Commeany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WARNING 


A farmer who was much troubled by trespassers during the 
nutting season consulted with a botanical friend, says an Ex- 
change. The botanist furnished him with the technical name of 
the hazel, and the farmer placed the following notice at con- 
spicuous points about his premises: 

“Trespassers, take warning! All persons entering this wood 
do so at their own risk, for, although common snakes are not 
often found, the Corylus avellana abounds everywhere about 
here and never gives warning of its presence.” 

The place was unmolested that year, and the farmer gathered 
his crop in peace. 

At a meeting of a local council there had been some discussion 
regarding the type of milk which should be provided for the 
school children. 

To conclude the debate, the chairman rose portentously to his 
feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he declared, “What this town needs is a supply 
of clean, fresh milk, and the council should take the bull by the 
horns and demand it.” 


ONE ON THE M.D. 


“Yes, Johnny, the doctor brought twins.” 
“Gee, that’s what we get for having a specialist.” 


An American staying in a London hotel was introduced to an 
Aberdonian, who asked him: “And what country do you belong 
tae?” 

“The greatest country in the world!” replied the American. 

“Man! So dae I,” replied Sandy, “but you dinna speak like a 
Scotsman.” 


IT HELPS 


“Does one have to be crazy to play swing music?” 
“No, but it helps.” ; 

A man stepped on a street car but, finding all the seats occu- 
pied, he had to stand. After a few blocks, the car gave a 
sudden lurch, throwing him into the lap of a fat lady. 

“Get out of here, you big Swede!” said the fat lady. 

“T’m not a big Swede,” was the man’s reply. “I’m a Lap- 
lander.” 


ALL ABOARD! 
Porter: “This train goes to Troy and points West.” 
Old Lady: “Well, I want a train that goes to Syracuse and 
I don’t care which way it points.” 


“How’d you spend the week end?” 
“Fishing through the ice.” 

“Fishing through the ice for what?” 
“Cherries.” 


“Didn’t you have any luck at the races today?” 

“Luck? When my horse passed me I leaned over the fence 
and yelled, ‘They went up that way!’ ” 

“In the Arctic the eskimos eat seal meat and blubber.” 

“T think I would, too, if I had to eat seal meat.” 


Polly: I’m going to have that famous young doctor exam:ne me. 
Molly: But why? You’re perfect everywhere? 
Polly: Yes, that’s what I want him to find out. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


_ AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food 7 achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin ¥ hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Mac hine Company, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm- -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm- don Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Re bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisho im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin 1_pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chish Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food } iinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

La Port Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K, ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

Berlin pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

— Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ort 


Mat & Mtg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K, ins & Co., Inc. ., Baltimore, Md. 
CON’ “YORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin \pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chish Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COC" Continuous, Agitating. 

AYars schine Co., Salem, N. J. 

‘_pman Company, Berlin, 
hish ‘Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mac iinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
omit » Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
»»ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
— Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
‘CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, La 
ee: Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
. K. Robins & Co., “Inc., Baltimore, 
"san Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp 'Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ~*~ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
A. K. Robins & Co.,. Inc., Baltimore, Ma 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 

Beas Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 
WEIGHING MACHINES. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara N. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, be 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!I. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!). 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning ar 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Douey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Il 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md 
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Ord Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 


JERSEY *% HAMPERS 
« « « 


Quality 
and 
Service 
Known 
THE MIDGET HULLER 
When you use the Midget in your field work you 
ane $ know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
To anticipate your hamper requirements and ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- Pode 
perly fit you into our production schedule and off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right La the right cutting time. It pays 
quality—on time. Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
JERSEY PACKAGE CO anes 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
Phone473_ BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 472 “The Original Grader House” 


Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


Always Dependalte! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


CANNING MACHINERY Ft 


FRUITS -VEGETABLES- FISH -Erc. 


_ FREEZING + CANNING + DEHYDRATING a 
A.K.ROBINSG CO.INC BALTIMORE. MD. {dew 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world ... from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
... from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 
to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making world. 

Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obligation ...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world. 
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